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EDINBURGH  CASTLE. 


"  Ediua !  Scotia's  darling  seat, 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers, 
Where  once,  beneath  a  monarch's  feet, 
Sat  legislative  sovereign  powers." 

I  he  romantic  situation  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  together  with  the  important 
historical  events  closely  associated  with  it,  render  the  capital  of  Scotland 
peculiarly  interesting.  It  stands  on  three  separate  ridges  of  hills,  the  most 
striking  and  definite  being  that  on  which  the  Castle  is  erected.  The  ridge  on 
which  the  Old  Town  is  built  has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  a  turtle,  of 
which,  says  Arnot,  the  Castle  is  the  head,  the  High  Street  the  ridge  of  the 
back,  the  wynds  or  closes  the  shelving  sides,  and  the  Palace  of  Holyrood  the 
tail.  The  Castle  itself  is  remarkably  picturesque.  It  is  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  town  has  arisen.  The  earliest  notices  of  the  city  are  therefore 
connected  with  this  fortress.  The  most  remote  date  assigned  for  its  origin — 
sufficiently  remote  we  should  imagine  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  antiquary — is 
989  years  before  the  Christian  era !  Nothing,  however,  as  we  may  well 
suppose,  is  known  about  its  condition  in  that  very  early  period,  and  the  first 
authentic  mention  of  the  Castle  is  in  connection  with  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
those  old  enemies  of  the  English,  who  held  possession  of  a  strong  fortress  in 
this  place,  and  whose  rapid  descents  upon  England  drove  our  distracted 
ancestors  to  call  in  German  help  to  save  them  from  these  bold  marauders. 
The  Castle  was  wrested  from  the  Picts  and  Scots  by  the  Northumbrians,  and 
from  that  time  down  to  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.,  its  history  exhibits  a 
constant  struggle  maintained  between  these  invaders  and  the  Picts,  each 
alternately  victorious.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  sieges  which  it  has 
stood,  the  devastation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  successive  conquerors, 
and  above  all  the  total  change  in  its  defences,  consequent  on  the  alterations 
introduced  into  modern  warfare,  it  still  contains  remains  of  an  earlier  date 
than  any  that  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  ancient  Scottish  capital.  The 
main  portion  of  the  fortifications,  however,  must  be  referred  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  siege  in  1572,  when  it  was  surrendered  by  Sir  W.  Kirkaldy, 
after  it  had  been  reduced  nearly  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Jn  a  report  furnished  by  the  Hoard  of  Ordnance,  prepared  from  docu- 
ments preserved  in  that  department,  it  appears  that  in  1574  (only  two  years 
aftei    the  siege),  the    Governor,  George   Douglas,    of   Pankhead,  repaired  the 
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walls,  and  built  the  half-moon  battery  on  the  site,  it  is  supposed,  of  David's 
Tower,  which  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  siege.  Tradition 
fixes  the  Protector's  name  to  a  small  tower  with  crow-stepped  gables, 
built  to  the  east  of  the  great  draw-well,  forming  the  highest  point  of  the 
battery.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  erection  built  long  before  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  is  most  probably  co-eval  with  the  battery,  but  its  command- 
ing position  and  extensive  views  are  not  unlikely  to  have  excited  his 
attention. 

The  plan  of  the  fortress  corresponds  to  none  of  the  rules  of  art,  and  from  its 
position  and  the  manner  in  which  the  structure  has  been  accommodated  to  the 
precipitous  rocks,  it  is  by  no  means  impregnable.  Considerable  portions  of 
the  western  fortifications,  the  parapet  wall,  etc.,  were  most  likely  erected  after 
the  visit  of  Cromwell,  and  the  ornamental  coping  and  embrasures  of  the  north 
and  east  batteries,  as  well  as  the  residence  of  the  barrack  sergeant,  are  of  a 
later  date,  probably  the  close  of  the  reign  of  William  III. 

Edinburgh  Castle  was  occasionally  used  as  a  royal  residence.  There  died 
Queen  Margaret,  widow  of  Malcolm  Caenmore ;  there  was  born  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  who  subsequently  ascended  the  English  throne  as  James  I.  At  the 
Union  in  1707,  the  Scottish  regalia  were  deposited  in  an  apartment  called  the 
Crown-room.  These  relics  consisted  of  the  crown,  sceptre,  sword  of  state,  and 
the  Lord  Treasurer's  rod  of  office,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  removed 
or  lost,  as  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  stored  away  was  unknown. 
They  were  discovered  in  1818,  in  a  large  oaken  chest  in  the  Crown -room,  by 
the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the  search. 

Various  alterations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  the 
approaches  to  the  Castle.  The  present  broad  esplanade  dates  from  the  reign 
of  George  II.  Above  the  long  vaulted  archway  of  the  ancient  gateway  is  an 
old  state  prison,  a  place  of  peculiar  interest. 

Edinburgh  Castle  and  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  which  forms  the  south  and 
east  side  of  the  long  quadrangle  called  the  Grand  Parade,  are  several  times 
introduced  into  the  fictions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  interest  which 
belongs  to  them  on  account  of  their  connection  with  past  events,  is  increased 
by  the  attractive  colours  in  which  these  events  have  been  painted  by  this 
prince  of  novelists.  Reading  the  absorbing  pages  of  the  "Abbot,"  the  story  of 
the  beautiful  and  suffering  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  picture  of  old  Edinburgh 
r'ses  up  before  us,  and  we  stand  beside  Roland  Graeme  and  the  falconer  Adam 
Woodstock,  on  one  of  the  elevations  above  the  town. 

"  Tnu  then  is  Edinburgh?"  said  the  youth,  as  the  fellow-travellers 
arrived  at  ont,  of  the  heights  to  the  southward,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
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the  great  northern  capital — "  This  is  that  Edinburg-h  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much !  " 

"  Even  so,"  said  the  falconer  ;  "  yonder  stands  Auld  Keekie— you  may 
see  the  smoke  hover  over  her  at  twenty  miles'  distance,  as  the  goss-hawk 
hangs  ever  a  plump  of  young  wild  ducks — ay,  yonder  is  the  heart  of 
Scotland,  and  each  throb  that  she  gives  is  felt  from  the  edge  of  Solway  to 
Duncan's-bay-head.  See,  yonder  is  the  old  Castle ;  and  see  to  the  right,  on 
yon  rising  ground,  that  is  the  Castle  of  Craigmillar,  which  I  have  known  a 
merry  place  in  my  time." 

"Was  it  not  there,"  said  the  page  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  the  Queen  held 
her  court?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  falconer,  "  Queen  she  was  then,  though  you  must 
not  call  her  so  now.  Well,  they  may  say  what  they  will — many  a  true  heart 
will  be  sad  for  Mary  Stuart,  e'en  if  all  be  true  men  say  of  her  ;  for  look  you, 
Master  Roland — she  was  the  loveliest  creature  to  look  upon  that  I  ever  saw 
with  eye,  and  no  lady  in  the  land  liked  better  the  fair  flight  of  a  falcon.  I 
was  at  the  great  match  on  Roslin  Moor  betwixt  Bothwell — he  was  a  black 
sight  to  her,  that  Bothwell — and  the  Baron  of  Roslin,  who  could  judge  a 
hawk's  flight  as  well  as  any  man  in  Scotland — a  butt  of  Rhenish  and  a  ring  of 
gold  was  the  wager,  and  it  was  flown  as  fairly  for  as  ever  was  red  wine  and 
bright  gold.  And  to  see  her  there  on  her  white  palfrey,  that  flew  as  if  it 
scorned  to  touch  more  than  the  heather  blossom ;  and  to  hear  her  voice,  as 
clear  and  sweet  as  the  mavis's  whistle,  mix  among  our  jolly  whooping  and 
whistling ;  and  to  mark  all  the  nobles  dashing  round  her  ;  happiest  he  who 
got  a  word  or  a  look — tearing  through  moss  and  hagg,  and  venturing  neck 
and  limb  to  gain  the  praise  of  a  bold  rider,  and  the  blink  of  a  bonny  Queen's 
bright  eye ! — she  will  see  little  hawking  where  she  lies  now — ay,  ay,  pomp 
and  pleasure  pass  away  as  speedily  as  the  wap  of  a  falcon's  wing." 
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"  These  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest 
The  emotion  of  whose  troubled  breast, 
In  wild  and  strange  confusion  driven, 
Rival  the  flitting  rack  of  heaven." 

Barnard  Castle  was  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  by  Barnard,  son  of  Guy. 
Earl  of  Baliol,  who  landed  with  the  Conqueror.  It  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Baliols  under  their  attainder  by  Edward  I.  The  tomb  of  Alan  of  Gallo- 
way was  to  be  seen  there  in  Leland's  time,  and  he  gives  the  inscription.  Alar, 
married  Margaret  of  Huntingdon  ;  David's  daughter  Devorgild  married  Baliol, 
from  whom  her  son  John  Baliol  claimed  the  crown  of  cotland.  Edward  I. 
granted  the  Gastle  and  liberties  to  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick :  it  descended 
with  that  title  to  the  Nevilles,  and  by  Ann  Neville  to  Richard  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, afterwards  Richard  III.  It  does  not  appear  to  whom  Henry  VII.  or 
his  son  re-granted  it,  but  it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Nevilles,  Earls  of 
Westmoreland,  by  whom  it  was  forfeited  at  the  rising  of  the  North.  James  I. 
granted  it  to  the  citizens  of  London,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Henry 
Vane.  It  was  most  probably  in  a  dismantled  state  at  the  time,  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  residence  from  the  period  of  the  rising  in  the 
north  to  that  date.  The  Vanes  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  long  struggle  between 
the  King  and  the  Commons,  and  it  then  sided  with  the  Parliament.  Oliver 
Cromwell  visited  it  in  1648,  the  year  before  the  King's  execution,  but  he 
lodged  in  the  town  and  not  in  the  Castle. 

Most  of  the  above  particulars  are  included  in  a  long  and  very  interesting 
letter  written  by  an  intimate  friend  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  previous  to  the  latter 
undertaking  his  charming  poem  of  Rokeby.  The  poet  wrote  to  his  friend  in 
the  winter  of  1811,  saying:— "I  have  a  great  project  to  tell  you  of.  Nothing 
iess  than  a  new  romance  in  verse;  the  theme  during  the  English  civil  war  of 
Charles  1.,  and  the  scene  your  own  domain  of  Rokeby.  *  *  *  *  I  have  all 
your  scenery  deeply  imprinted  in  my  memory;  and  moreover,  be  it  known  to 
you,  I  intend  to  refresh  its  traces  this  ensuing  summer,  and  to  go  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Lancashire  and  the  caves  of  Yorkshire,  and  so  perhaps  on  to  Derby- 
shire.    I  have  sketched  a  story  which  pleases  me,  and  I  am  only  anxious  to 
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keep  my  theme  quiet.  *  *  I  am  not  without  hope  of  seducing  you  to  be  my 
guide  a  little  way  on  my  tour.  Is  there  not  some  book  (sense  or  nonsense,  I 
care  not)  on  the  beauties  of  Teesdale — I  mean  a  descriptive  work?  If  you 
can  point  it  out  or  lend  it  to  me,  you  will  do  me  a  great  favour,  and  no  less  if 
you  can  tell  me  any  traditions  of  the  period.  By  which  party  was  Barnard 
Castle  occupied?  It  strikes  me  that  it  ought  to  be  held  for  the  Parliament. 
Pray  help  me  in  this,  by  truth  or  fiction  or  tradition, — I  care  not  which,  if 
it  be  picturesque." 

The  result  was  a  long  epistle  from  Rokeby,  detailing  all  the  most  curious 
particulars  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  abounding  with  antiquarian  and 
legendary  lore.  The  ghost  of  an  heiress  of  the  Rokebys'  is  thrown  in  for  the 
poet  to  make  "what  he  likes  of."  One  of  the  legendary  stories  of  this  lady 
was  that  she  was  shot  by  robbers,  and  became  a  ghost  "  under  the  nom  de  guerre 
of  Mortham  Dobby  ";  she  appeared  dressed  as  a  fine  lady,  with  a  piece  of  white 
silk  trailing  behind  her — without  a  head,  indeed  (how  she  lost  that  material 
member  is  unknown),  but  with  many  of  its  advantages,  for  she  had  long  hqir 
on  her  shoulders,  and  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  in  her  breast.  The  parson  once 
by  talking  Latin  to  her,  immured  her  under  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  Greta, 
but  when  the  bridge  was  carried  away  by  a  flood,  the  ghost  was  let  loose  again, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  troublesome.  Greta  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  is 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  present  generation  with  a  very  different  story, 
and  one  of  a  more  homely  character.  Near  this  place  was  Do-the-boys  Hall, 
and  the  only  ghost  we  could  imagine  there  now  might  be  that  of  Mrs.  Squeers 
— who  looked  after  the  morals  and  the  pocket  handkerchiefs  of  her  husband's 
pupils — gravely  walking  about  with  her  formidable  spoon  of  medicated 
treacle. 

Barnard  Castle  is  now  only  a  ruin.  BalioFs  tower  is  a  circular  structure 
of  considerable  size,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  building.  The  prospect 
from  its  summit  commands  a  rich  and  magnificent  view  of  the  wooded  valley 
of  the  Tees.  The  First  Canto  of  the  poem  of  Eokeby  opens  with  a  description 
of  the  scene : 


The  moon  is  in  her  summer  glow, 
But  hoarse  and  high  the  breezes  blow, 
And,  rocking  o'er  her  face,  the  cloud 
Varies  the  tincture  of  her  shroud; 
On  Barnard's  towers,  and  Tees's  stream, 
She  changes  as  a  guilty  dream, 
When  Conscience,  with  remorse  and  fear, 
Goads  sleeping  Fancy's  wild  career. 
B 
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Her  light  seems  now  the  blush  of  shame, 
Seems  now  fierce  anger's  darker  flame 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go, 
Like  apprehension's  hurried  glow; 
Then  sorrow's  livery  dims  the  air, 
And  dies  in  darkness,  like  despair. 
Such  varied  hues  the  warder  sees 
Reflected  from  the  woodland  Tees, 
Then  from  old  Baliol's  tower  looks  forth, 
Sees  the  clouds  mustering  in  the  north, 
Hears,  upon  turret-roof  and  wall, 
By  fits  the  plashing  rain-drop  fall, 
Lists  to  the  breeze's  boding  sound, 
And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round. 
Those  towers  which  iu  the  changeful  gleam, 
Throw  murky  shadows  on  the  stream, 
Those  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest 
The  emotions  of  whose  troubled  breast, 
In  wild  and  strange  confusion  driven 
Rival  the  flitting  rack  of  heaven. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  Canto,  we  have  another  reference  to  tne 
aspect  of  the  Castle,  when — 

The  sultry  summer  day  is  done, 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun. 

*  *  *  * 

But  Barnard's  towers  are  purple  still 
To  those  that  gaze  from  Tollen  hill. 
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"Farewell  to  the  laud  where  the  clouds  love  to  rest. 
Like  the  shroud  of  the  dead,  on  that  mountain's  cold  bre 
To  the  cataract's  roar  where  the  eagles  reply, 
And  the  lake  her  fair  bosom  expands  to  the  sky." 

The  romantic  grandeur  of  Scottish  scenery  is  well  calculated  to  impress  even 
the  most  common-place  visitor  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  The  lofty  hills  which 
rise  up  around  us,  clothed  at  their  base  with  gorse  and  heather,  and  having 
their  summits  crowned  with  snow;  the  expansive  lakes,  almost  resembling 
inland  seas,  and  the  rocky  shores  and  ragged  defiles  which  surround  them,  all 
contribute  to  make  up  impressive  pictures,  not  readily  to  be  effaced  from  the 
memory. 

And  the  hills  and  lakes  of  Scotland  are  associated  with  so  many  traditionary 
stories,  so  many  interesting  facts  in  history — so  many  tales  of  fierce  war  and 
faithful  love,  that  to  the  poetical  temperament  especially  they  possess  an  im- 
mense attraction.  Such  an  attraction  they  had  for  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  amid 
the  wild  scenery  of  the  Highlands  he  has  laid  the  events  of  some  of  his  most 
popular  fictions.  Up  in  the  Highlands  or  on  the  bosom  of  the  loch,  some  of  the 
best  known  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  great  bard  have  their  "local  habitation;" 
where  the  sharp,  fresh  wind  is  heard,  and  the  clouds  of  mist  slumbering  on  the 
valley  are  rolled  away  before  it,  to  hang  in  confused  and  changeful  masses  on  the 
mountain  tops;  where  the  moon  twinkles  with  all  the  vivacity  of  a  frosty  atmos- 
phere on  the  windings  of  the  river  or  the  surface  of  the  loch ;  where  Nature 
assumes  her  wildest  but  sublimest  form, — the  wizard  summons  the  creatures  of 
his  brain,  and  Rob  Roy  and  his  brave  followers,  and  that  noble  Scottish 
woman,  Helen  Macgregor,  stand  before  us.  Loch  Ard  is  associated  with  such 
scenes,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  well-known  story  of  Rob  Roy. 

Rob  Roy  Mac  Gregor  Cambell  was  the  youngest  son  of  Donald  Mac 
Gregor,  and  decended  from  a  long  time  of  distinguished  ancestors,  but  who 
had  suffered  from  acts  of  attainder,  and  entertained  a  bitter  animosity  against 
the  English.  He  is  best  known  as  a  bold  outlaw,  whose  schemes  of  plunder 
were  conceived  with  sagacity  and  executed  with  boldness.  Like  Robin  Hood, 
he  is  represented  to  have  been  a  kind  and  gentle  robber,  and  that  while  taking 
from  the  rich  he  was  libera]  in  giving  to  the  poor.  "His  ideas  of  morality," 
says  Sir  Walter,  "were  those  of  an  Arab  chief,  being  such  as  naturally  arose 
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out  of  his  wild  education.  Supposing  Eob  Roy  to  have  argued  on  the  tendency 
of  the  life  which  he  pursued,  whether  from  choice  or  from  necessity,  he  would 
doubtless  have  assumed  to  himself  the  character  of  a  brave  man,  who,  deprived 
of  his  natural  rights  by  the  partiality  of  laws,  endeavoured  to  assert  them  by 
the  strong  hand  of  natural  power." 

This  is  the  idea  of  Rob  Roy  so  felicitously  described  by  Wordsworth : — 

Say,  then,  that  he  was  wise  as  brave, 

As  wise  in  thought  as  bold  in  deed;' 
For  in  the  principles  of  things 

He  sought  his  moral  creed. 

Said  generous  Rob,  "What  need  of  Books? 

Burn  all  the  statutes  and  their  shelves :' 
They  stir  us  up  against  our  kind, 

And  worse,  against  ourselves. 

"We  have  a  passion,  make  a  law, 
Too  false  to  guide  us  or  control ; 
And  for  the  law  itself  we  fight 
In  bitterness  of  soul. 

"  And  puzzled,  blinded,  then  we  lose 
Distinctions  that  are  plain  and  few; 
These  find  I  graven  on  my  heart, 
That  tells  me  what  to  do. 

"  The  creatures  see  of  flood  and  field, 
And  those  that  travel  on  the  wind ; 
With  them  no  strife  can  last ;  they  live 
In  peace,  and  peace  of  mind. 

"  For  why  ?  Because  the  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them ;  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

'''  A  lesson  which  is  quickly  learn' d, 
A  signal  through  which  all  can  see; 
Thus  nothing  here  provokes  the  strong 
To  wanton  cruelty. 

"And  freakishness  of  mind  is  check'd, 
He  tamed  who  foolishly  aspires, 
While  to  the  measure  of  his  might 
Each  fashions  his  desires. 

"  All  kinds  and  creatures  stand  and  fall 

By  strength  of  prowess  or  of  wit; 
'Tis  God's  appointment  who  must  sway, 

And  who  is  to  submit. 
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"  Since  then,"  said  Kobia,  "  right  is  plain 
And  longest  life  is  but  a  day ; 
To  have  my  ends,  maintain  my  rights, 
I'll  take  the  shortest  way." 

And  thus  among  these  rocks  he  lived, 

Through  summer's  heat  and  winter's  snow  s 

The  eagle,  he  was  lord  above, 
And  Rob  was  lord  below. 

Of  course  the  morality  of  such  principles,  supposing  Rob  Roy  to  have 
been  actuated  by  them,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  allowed  to  extenuate  robbery; 
but  the  people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  the  scenery  amidst  which  he  lived 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  all  favoured  the  idea  of  barbarous 
justice,  and  gave  to  Rob  Roy  the  air  of  an  Arab  chief — 

For  why?    Because  the  good  old  rule 

Sufficeth  them  :  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

The  banks  of  Loch-Ard  are  pleasingly  diversified  and  well  wooded,  and 
notwithstanding  its  dark  osiers  and  swamping  margin,  the  scenery  is  very 
picturesque.  Ben  Lomond,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  view, 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  form  of  the  Loch  is  irregular;  its 
shores  consist  of  gentle  slopes  and  wooded  rocks,  which  on  the  south  side  often 
form  promontories  and  peninsulas.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  length  and  one 
in  breadth.  There  is  a  large  island  on  the  lake,  and  a  group  of  smaller  ones; 
on  one  of  the  latter  some  vestiges  still  remain  of  an  edifice  built  by  Murdoch, 
Duke  of  Albany,  as  a  retreat  from  that  persecution  which  ended  in  his  death. 
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"  The  battled  towers,  the  Donjon  keep, 
The  loop-hole  grates,  where  captives  weep, 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 
In  yellow  lustre  shine." 

The  Castle  of  Doune,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  old  town  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ardoch 
with  the  Forth.  It  is  now  a  dismantled  ruin,  but  was  formerly  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Scotland.  It  was  originally  held  by  the  Earls  of  Men- 
teith ;  and  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  gives 
the  second  title  to  the  noble  family  of  Moray,  whose  property  it  has  long  been. 
The  walls  are  said  to  be  ten  feet  thick,  and  the  tower  is  eighty  feet  high.  It 
was  held  for  a  short  time  by  the  rebels  in  1745,  and  under  such  circumstances 
is  introduced  to  the  readers  of  Waverley.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
and  partly  surrounded  by  a  winding  of  its  stream,  stood  a  large  and  massive 
castle,  the  half-ruined  turrets  of  which  were  already  glittering  in  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun.  It  was  in  form  an  oblong  square,  of  size  sufficient  to  contain  a 
laro-e  court  in  the  centre.  The  towers  at  each  angle  of  the  square  rose  higher 
than  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  were  in  their  turn  surmounted  by  turrets, 
differing  in  height,  and  irregular  in  shape.  Upon  one  of  these  we  may  imagine 
a  sentinel,  whose  bonnet  and  plaid,  streaming  in  the  wind,  declare  him  to  be  a 
Highlander,  as  a  broad  white  ensign,  which  floated  from  another  tower  announces 
that  the  garrison  was  held  by  the  insurgent  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

In  describing  this  scene,  Sir  Walter  leads  his  characters  through  "  a  small 
and  mean  town,  where  their  appearance  excited  neither  surprise  nor  curiosity 
in  the  few  peasants  whom  the  labours  of  the  harvest  began  to  summon  from  their 
repose"  "  The  party  crossed  an  ancient  and  narrow  bridge  of  several  arches, 
and  turning  to  the  left,  up  an  avenue  of  huge  old  sycamores,  Waverley  found 
himself  in  front  of  the  gloomy  yet  picturesque  structure  which  he  had  admired 
at  a  distance.  A  huge  ironplated  door,  which  formed  the  exterior  defence  of  the 
gateway  was  already  thrown  back  to  receive  them;  and  a  second,  heavily 
constructed  of  oak,  and  studded  thickly  with  iron  nails,  being  next  opened, 
admitted  them  into  the  interior  court-yard.     A  gentleman    dressed  in    the 
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Highland  garb,  and  having  a  white  cockade  in  his  bonnet,  assisted  Waverley 
to  dismount  from  his  horse,  and  with  much  courtesy  bid  him  welcome  to  the 
castle. 

The  governor,  for  so  we  must  term  him,  having  conducted  Waverley  to  a 
half-ruinous  apartment,  where  however  there  was  a  small  camp-bed,  and 
having  offered  him  any  refreshment  which  he  desired,  was  then  about  to  leave 
him.  '"Will  you  not  add  to  your  civilities,'  said  Waverley,  after  having  made 
the  usual  acknowledgment,  'by  having  the  kindness  to  inform  me  where  I 
am,  and  whether  or  not  I  am  to  consider  myself  as  a  prisoner?  ' 

'  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  be  so  explicit  upon  this  subject  as  I  could  wish. 
Briefly,  however,  you  are  in  the  Castle  of  Doune,  in  the  district  of  M  enteith, 
and  in  no  danger  whatever.'  " 

In  1745-6,  as  before  stated,  a  garrison  on  the  part  of  the  Chevalier  was 
put  into  the  castle,  then  less  ruinous  than  as  present.  It  was  commanded  by 
Mr.  Stewart  of  Balloch,  as  governor  for  Prince  Charles;  he  was  a  man  of 
property  near  Callander.  This  castle  became  at  that  time  the  actual  scene  of  a 
romantic  escape  made  by  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  and  some  other 
prisoners,  who,  having  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  were  confined  there 
by  the  insurgents.  The  poet,  who  had  in  his  own  mind  a  large  stock  of  that 
romantic  and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  adventure  which  he  described  as  animating 
the  youthful  hero  of  his  drama,  devised  and  undertook  the  perilous  enterprise 
of  escaping  from  his  prison.  He  inspired  his  companions  with  his  sentiments, 
and  when  every  attempt  at  open  force  was  deemed  hopeless,  they  resolved  to 
twist  their  bed  clothes  into  ropes,  and  thus  to  descend.  Four  persons,  with 
Home  himself,  reached  the  ground  in  saftey,  but  the  rope  broke  with  the 
fifth,  who  was  a  tall  lusty  man;  the  sixth  was  Thomas  Barrow,  a  brave  young 
Englishman,  a  particular  friend  of  Home's.  Determined  to  take  the  risk, 
even  in  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  Barrow  committed  himself  to  the 
broken  rope,  slid  down  on  it  as  far  as  it  could  assist  him,  and  then  let  himself 
drop.  His  friends  beneath  succeeded  in  breaking  his  fall.  Nevertheless,  he 
didocated  his  ancle,  and  had  several  of  his  ribs  broken.  His  companions,  how 
ever,  where  able  to  bear  him  off  in  safety.  The  Highlanders  next  morning 
sought  for  their  prisoners,  with  great  activity.  An  old  gentleman  told  Sir 
Walter  he  remembered  seeing  the  commander  Stewart  riding  furiously  through 
the  country  in  quest  of  the  fugitives. 

The  romantic  adventures  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  his  gallant  though 
misguided  followers,  furnished  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  ample  material  for  his 
most  thrilling  novel — Waverley — the  novel  which  gave  its  name  to  the  long 
series  of  fictions  which  followed.     Scott  knew  well  how  to  paint  the  heroic 
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virtues  of  the  Highlanders,  and  to  show  what  stout  courage  these  children  of 
the  heather  exhibited  in  the  unequal  struggle  on  which  they  entered.  As 
the  song  has  it — 

The  Highlanders  are  pretty  men 

For  handling  sword  and  shield ; 
But  yet  they  are  but  simple  men, 

To  stand  a  strichen  field. 

The  Highlanders  are  pretty  men 

For  target  and  claymore ; 
But  yet  they  are  but  naked  men 

To  face  the  cannon's  roar. 

For  the  cannon's  roar  on  a  summer's  night 

Like  thunder  in  the  air ; 
Was  never  man  in  Highland  garb 

Could  face  the  cannon  fair. 

But  the  song  refers  to  an  older  time  than  that  of  the  Young  Pretender; 
and  though  they  might  and  did  of  old  shrink  from  the  cannon,  the  Highlanders 
of  1745  showed  throughout  the  whole  war  how  little  they  dreaded  artillery. 
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"  A  palace  fair  in  olden  time, 
But  hastening  to  decay ; 
Where  courtiers  gather  round  a  king, 
And  humble  homage  pay." 

Old  Woodstock  stood  lower  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  new  town,  and  it 
has  now  but  a  few  houses  and  one  ancient  mansion.  Once  upon  a  time, 
however,  Old  Woodstock  was  a  right  royal  place,  whither  Henry  Plantagenet 
came  a  hunting  or  a  feasting,  and  where  tradition  asserts — but  without  show 
of  solid  foundation — that  fair  Rosamond  was  concealed  in  a  labyrinthian 
bower.  Edward  I.  held  a  Parliament  at  Woodstock,  at  which  I  think  they 
did  more  and  talked  less  than  is  now  the  fashion,  but  Heaven  keep  us — talk 
or  no  talk — from  such  parliaments  as  those  :  the  Peers  might  hold  their  own 
with  a  stronger  hand,  but  the  people  had  but  little  chance  without  an  outraged 
king  unleashed  them  for  awhile  and  set  them  on  the  lords.  At  Woodstock 
was  bom  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  promised  bo  well  and  who  died  so 
young :  the  palace  was  subsequently  inhabited  by  several  of  our  monarchs, 
and  for  awhile  was  turned  into  a  prison  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and 
became  a  "  haunted  house  "  when  the  Long  Parliament  Commissioners  were 
frightened  away  by  "  the  dreadful  doings  of  the  Evil  One." 

Woodstock  is  at  present  a  place  of  no  importance,  except  that  which  it 
derives  from  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Blenheim.  But  an 
interest  belongs  to  the  place  apart  from  its  ancient  history,  and  an  importance 
is  attached  to  it  which  does  not  arise  from  Blenheim.  Scott  wrote  a  novel 
about  it,  and  the  place  became  immortal. 

"Woodstock,"  however,  is  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  very  best  of  Scott's 
novels.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  Cromwell  and  the  Charles  II.  are 
inaccurate  as  portraits,  while  as  imaginary  characters  they  are  admirable. 
Charles  is  too  stiff,  and  Cromwell  is  too  sentimental.  The  profligacy,  hypo- 
crisy, and  enthusiasm  of  Tomkins  are  as  spirited  as  they  are  original. 
Wildrake,  Rochecliffe,  Desborough,  Holdenough,  and  Bleton  are  composed  of 
fewer  materials,  and  therefore  exhibit  less  power  in  the  author,  but  they  are 
natural  and  forcible,  particularly  Holdenough.  "  There  are  few  subjects," 
says  Sir  Henry  Lee,  "  which  Scott  seems  more  to  delight  in  painting  than  the 
meliorating  influence  of  religious  feelings  on  an  imperfect  temper,  even  though 
somewhat  alloyed  by  superstition  and  enthusiasm.     "  Woodstock"  is  a  picture 
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full  of  false  costume  and  incorrect  design,  but  splendidly  grouped  and 
coloured  ;  and  we  envy  those  whose  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  real  events 
has  enabled  them  to  enjoy  its  beauties  without  being  offended  by  its  inaccu- 
racies." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  "  Woodstock"  was  written  under  peculiarly 
depressing  circumstances,  and  there  is  a  melancholy  interest  in  tracing  in  the 
diary  of  its  author  allusions  to  the  afflictions  which  had  befallen  him,  and  his 
own  courageous  resolve  to  meet  the  difficulties  like  a  true  man. 

The  price  received  for  "  Woodstock"  shows  what  eager  competition  had 
been  called  forth  among  the  booksellers,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years, 
Constable's  monopoly  of  Sir  Walter's  novels  was  abolished  by  their  common 
calamity.  The  interest,  as  Lockhart  has  told  us,  excited  not  only  in  Scotland 
and  England,  but  all  over  Europe,  by  the  news  of  Scott's  misfortunes,  must 
have  had  its  influence  in  quickening  this  commercial  rivalry.  The  first 
meeting  of  James  Ballantyne  and  Company's  creditors  witnessed  the  transfor- 
mation, a  month  before  darkly  prophesied,  of  the  "  Great  Unknown"  into  the 
<'  Too  well  known." 

The  success  of  the  novel  was  great.  The  publishers  paid  for  it  £8,000, 
but  they  had  no  reason  to  repent  their  bargain.  "  I  know  not  how  others," 
says  Lockhart,  "  interpreted  various  passages  in  (  Woodstock,'  but  there  were 
not  a  few  which  carried  deep  meaning  for  such  of  Scott's  own  friends  as  were 
acquainted  with,  not  his  pecuniary  misfortunes  alone,  but  the  drooping  health 
of  his  wife,  and  the  consolation  afforded  him  by  the  dutiful  devotion  of  his 
daughter  Anne,  in  whose  character  and  demeanour  a  change  had  occurred 
exactly  similar  to  that  painted  in  poor  Alice  Lee :  '  a  light,  joyous  air,  with 
something  of  a  humorous  expression  which  seemed  to  be  looking  for  amuse- 
ment, had  vanished  before  the  touch  of  affliction,  and  a  calm  melancholy 
supplied  its  place,  which  seemed  on  the  watch  to  administer  comfort  to  others.' 
In  several  mottoes  and  other  scraps  of  verse,  the  curious  reader  will  find 
similar  traces  of  the  facts  and  feelings  recorded  in  the  author's  Diary." 
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"  That  castle  rises  on  the  steep 
Of  the  green  valley  of  the  Tyne." 

Chrichtoun  Castle,  a  picturesque  ruin  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  about  seven 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  been  painted  in  glowing 
colours  by  that  great  literary  artist — Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  description  which 
we  append  occurs,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  Marmion : — 

At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind, 

Where  Chriehtoun-Castle  crowns  the  bank; 
For  there  the  Lion's  care  assigned 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 
That  Castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Lyne; 
And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep, 
"Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep, 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  different  ages  rose; 
Their  varions  architecture  shows 

The  builders'  various  hands; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose, 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes, 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

Chrichtoun!  though  now  thy  miry  court 

But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep, 

Thy  turrets  rude,  and  tattered  Keep, 
Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort. 
Oft  have  I  traced  within  thy  fort, 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  sense, 

Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  pretence, 
Quartered  in  old  armorial  sort, 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence: 
Nor  wholly  yet  hath  time  defaced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced, 
Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced, 

Adorn  thy  ruined  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpared,  below, 
The  court-yard's  graceful  portico, 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 
Of  fair  hewn  facets  richly  show 

Their  pointed  diamond  form, 
Though  there  but  houseless  cattle 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
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And  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore, 
Where  oft  whilome  were  captives'  pent, 

The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  More ; 

Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlements, 

May  trace,  in  undulating  line, 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

Another  aspect  Chrichtoun  showed, 

As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode; 

But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 

Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 

For  none  were  in  the  castle  then, 

But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 

With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing  dame, 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came ; 

Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old, 

Proffered  the  Baron's  rein  to  hohl; 

For  each  man,  that  could  draw  a  sword, 

Had  marched  that  morning  with  their  lord, 

Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — he  who  died 

On  Flodden,  by  his  sovereign's  side. 

Long  may  his  Lady  look  in  vain! 

She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train 

Come  sweeping  back  through  Chrichtoun -Dean. 

'Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 

Of  hated  Bothwell  stained  their  fame. 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest, 
With  every  rite  that  honour  claims, 

Attended  as  the  king's  own  guest, — 
Such  the  command  of  royal  James; 

Who  marshalled  then  his  land's  array, 

Upon  the  Borough  moor  that  lay. 

Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye 

Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry, 

Till  full  prepared  was  every  band 

To  march  against  the  English  land. 

Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesay's  wit 

Oft  cheer  the  Baron's  moodier  fit; 

And,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 

Lord  Marmion's  powerful  mind,  and  wise, — 

Trained  in  the  lore  of  Rome,  and  Greece, 

And  policies  of  war  and  peace. 


On  the  battlements  of  Chrichtoun  Castle,   Sir  David  Lindsay's  story  is 
related,  how — 

That  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 
Against  the  Euglish  war. 
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This  story  is  told  by  Pitscothe  with  charming  simplicity.  Buchanan  in  more 
elegant  though  not  more  impressive  language  tells  the  same  tale,  and  quotes 
the  personal  information  of  the  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  poem.  The  King's 
throne  in  St.  Catherine's  Aisle,  Linlithgow,  is  one  which  the  monarch  had 
constructed  for  himself  wi^h  stalls  for  the  Knights'  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
the  Thistle.     Here  it  is  the  vision  is  said  to  have  appeared. 

A  ghastly  wight, 

In  azure  green  and  cincture  white ; 

His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 

Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair — 
»  *  *  * 

His  simple  majesty  of  face 

His  solemn  bearing  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on, — 
Seemd  as  if  limner  ne'er  did  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint, 
Who  propped  the  Virgin  in  her  faint 

The  loved  Apostle  John. 

In  the"  grey  walls  of  the  old  Castle  there  is  little  to  interest  the  mere 
sight-seer;  but  the  name  which  it  bears  recalls  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most 
dlustrious  men  who  ever  figured  in  Scottish  history.  We  allude  to  the 
accomplished  Chrichtoun,  to  whom  the  soubriquet  of  admirable  was  so  deservedly 
given.  Chrichtoun,  was  the  embodiment  of  perfection  in  his  age;  he  was  skilled 
in  each  softer  and  each  manlier  art — alike  at  home  in  the  glided  palaces  of 
kings  and  on  the  tented  field — alike  familiar  with  the  artist's  pencil,  the  poet's 
pen,  the  musician's  mandolin,  the  soildier's  sword — he  was  at  once  "the 
admiration  of  the  one  sex  and  the  envied  of  the  other."  Whatever  Chrichtoun 
might  be  in  our  days  of  universal  learning,  it  is  impossible  to  say — now-a-days 
man  must  be  more  than  human  to  grasp  all  the  Sciences,  to  attain  fame  in  all 
the  Arts,  and  distinguish  himself  alike  in  Camp  and  Cabinet;  but  in  Chrich- 
toun's  age  learning  was  more  circumscribed  in  its  limits,  and  was  therefore  easier 
of  attainment. 
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"  Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks, 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 
What  may  it  be  the  heavy  sound 
That  moans  old  Branksome's  turrets  round  ?" 

The  ancient  edifice  known  as  Branksome  Castle,  was  situated  on  a  deep  bank, 
surrounded  by  the  Teviot,  and  flanked  by  a  deep  ravine  formed  by  a  precipi- 
tous brook.  The  extent  of  the  ancient  edifice  can  still  be  traced  by  some 
vestiges  of  its  foundation,  and  its  strength  is  obvious  from  its  position. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  chief  of  the  clan 
bearing  that  name,  exchanged  with  Sir  Thomas  Inglis  of  Manor,  the  estate  of 
Murdiestone,  in  Lanarkshire,  for  one  half  of  the  barony  of  Branksome,  or 
Branxholm,  lying  upon  the  Teviot  about  three  miles  above  Hawick;  after 
which  Branksome  became  the  principal  seat  of  the  Buccleuch  family,  while 
security  was  any  object  in  their  choice  of  a  mansion. 

As  Branksome  Castle  was  continually  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  English, 
both  from  its  situation  and  the  restless  disposition  of  its  inhabitants,  the  ancient 
barons  of  Buccleuch  retained  in  their  household  a  number  of  gentlemen  of 
their  own  name,  who  held  lands  for  their  chief  for  the  military  service  of 
watching  and  warding  the  Castle.  To  some  of  these  warriors  Sir  Walter  Scott 
introduces  us  in  the  "Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel": — 

The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower, 

And  the  Layde  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower ; 

Her  bower,  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spell, 

Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell — 

Jesu  Maria  shield  us  well ; 

No  living  wight,  save  the  Layde  alone, 

Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Loitered  through  the  lofty  hall, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire. 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretched  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race, 

From  Teviot-stone  to  Eskdale-moor 
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Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome  Hall; 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 
Brought  them  their  steeds  from  bower  to  stall; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeoman  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all; 
They  were  all  knights  of  mettle  true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest 

With  corslet  laced, 
Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  drank  their  wine  through  the  helmet  barred. 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warder's  ten ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow, 
And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddle  bow; 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : — 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  Hall. 

Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight? 

Why  watch  these  warriors,  armed,  by  night  ? 

Tbey  watch,  to  hear  the  blood-hound  baying; 

They  watch,  to  hear  the  war-horn  braying; 

To  see  St.  George's  red  cross  streaming, 

To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming; 

They  watch,  against  Southern  force  and  guile, 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers, 
Threaten  Branksome's  lordly  towers, 

From  Warkworth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Carlisle 

Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  Hall, — 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here ; 
But  he  the  chieftain  of  them  all, 
His  sword  hangs  resting  on  the  wall. 

Beside  his  broken  spear. 
Bards  long  shall  tell, 
How  lord  Walter  fell! 
When  startled  burghers  fled,  afar, 
The  furies  of  the  Border  war; 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden 
And  heard  the  slogan's  deadly  yell — 
Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  fell. 
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Can  piety  tbe  discord  heal, 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity? 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal, 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity? 
No!  vanity  to  each  holy  shrine, 

In  mutual  pilgrimage,  they  drew 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  Chiefs,  their  own  red  falchions  slew: 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Carr, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughtered  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 

The  havoc  of  the  fendal  war, 
Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

In  sorrow,  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 
The  warlike  foresters  had  bent; 

And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear, 
Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent: 

But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  Ladye  dropped  nor  flower  nor  tear ! 

Vengeance,  deep  brooding  o'er  the  slain, 
Had  locked  the  source  of  softer  woe; 

And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain 
Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow 

Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan 
Her  son  lisped  from  the  nurse's  knee — 

"  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man, 
My  father's  death  revenged  shall  bel" 

Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 
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"  Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame,  feign  wa'd  I  be — 
Hame,  hame,  hame,  iu  my  ain  countrie." 

Nidpath  Castle,  a  solid,  strong  looking  fortress — which  once  upon  a  time 
in  the  days  of  cloth-yard-shafts  was  no  doubt  impregnable — is  situated  a  short 
distance  from  Peebles,  and  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  Its  walls  are  eleven 
feet  in  thickness,  and  cemented  with  lime  almost  as  hard  as  the  whinstone  of 
which  they  are  built.  The  Castle  was  formerly  the  property  and  usual 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  March. 

There  is  still  about  the  old  Castle  an  air  of  strength — like  the  faded  vigour 
of  a  strong  man  in  his  declining  years — that  makes  the  place  singularly 
interesting,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  under  its  ivy-grown  walls  the 
traditionary  stories  of  its  ancient  glory.  It  has  done  good  service  in  its  time 
to  any  garrison  that  may  have  held  possession  of  it,  and  held  out  bravely 
against  the  storming  parties  which  have  advanced  against  it.  It  has  seen  the 
English — 

Like  sacrifices  by  their  watchful  fires, 

Sit  patiently  and  inly  ruminate 

The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gesture  sad 

Investing  lank-lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coats, 

Presenting  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 

As  so  many  horrid  ghosts. 

It  has  known  its  own  garrison  in  sorry  plight,  with  empty  larders  and  ex- 
hausted cellars,  still  holding  out  against  their  foes,  and  watching  anxiously  for 
the  approach  of  some  fresh  troops  to  relieve  them  from  their  terrible  position, 
and  bring  the  siege  to  an  end.  And  the  Castle  has  seen  hard  fighting,  when 
soldiers  have  climbed  its  walls  and  fought,  hand  to  hand,  for  a  footing  on  its 
battlements,  when  heroic  deeds  have  been  done  and  warriors  have  sold  their 
lives  dearly.  Better  still,  it  has  seen  some  good  feasting,  when  the  banquet 
lias  been  spread  in  the  vaulted  hall  and  the  wine  has  circulated  freely,  and 
the  only  sign  of  war  has  been  the  steel  coats,  spears,  maces  and  battle  axes 
hanging  round  the  walls,  and  its  only  sound  the  harpers'  singing  the  story  of 
foray  and  fray.     Nidpath,  however,  is  not  associated  with  such  scenes  in 
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Scott's  novels.  It  is  introduced  as  a  ruin,  and  is  made  famous  neither  by 
fighting  nor  feasting. 

In  the  story  of  St.  Ronan's  Well  the  localities  described  identify  Nidpath 
as  the  scene  referred  to, — the  "  massive  square  tower  of  the  largest  size, 
surrounded  as  usual  by  lower  buildings,  and  a  high  embattled  wall." 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  writing  of"  St.  Ronan's  Well"  were  of 
a  somewhat  curious  nature.  A  conversation  with  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  Lockhart 
had  a  share  at  least  in  determining  the  novelist  to  encounter  new  difficulties  in 
his  task  by  selecting  the  comparatively  tame  and  unpicturesque  realities  of 
modern  manners  in  his  native  province.  As  Scott,  Laidlaw,  and  Lockhart 
were  lounging  on  their  ponies  one  fine,  calm  afternoon  along  the  brow  of  the 
Eildon  Hill  where  it  overhangs  Melrose,  he  mentioned  gayly  the  row,  as  he 
called  it,  about  his  last  romance,  and  said  he  was  going  to  Paris  about  Quintin 
Durward;  but  said  he,  "I  can't  but  think  I  had  better  play  with  something 
German."  Laidlaw  grumbled  at  this,  and  said,  like  a  true  Scotchman,  "Na, 
na,  Sir — take  my  word  for  it  you  are  always  best,  like  Helen  Mac  Gregor, 
when  your  foot  is  on  your  native  heath;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  if  you 
were  to  write  a  novel,  and  lay  the  scene  here  in  the  very  year  you  were 
writing  it  you  would  exceed  yourself."  "  Hame,  hame,"  quoth  Scott,  smiling, 
"be  it  ever  sae  hamely.  There's  something  in  what  you  say,  Willie.  What 
— suppose  I  were  to  take  Captain  Clutterbuck  for  a  hero,  and  never  let  the 
story  step  a  yard  beyond  the  village  below  us  there."  "The  very  thing  I 
want,"  said  Laidlaw;  "stick  to  Melrose  in  July  1823."  "Well,  upon  my 
word,"  he  answered,  "the  field  would  be  quite  wide  enough — and  what  for 
No?  "  This  odd  expression  was  one  which  Laidlaw  very  often  employed, 
and  was  called  by  Scott  a  Laidlawism.  Some  fun  followed  about  the  different 
real  personages  in  the  village  who  might  be  introduced  with  comical  effect, 
but  as  they  talked  and  laughed  over  their  worthy  neighbours,  Scott's  manner 
became  graver,  and  he  said  at  length : 

"Ay,  ay;  if  one  could  look  into  the  heart  of  that  little  cluster  of  cottages, 
no  fear  but  you  would  find  materials  enow  for  tragedy  as  well  as  comedy.  I 
undertake  to  say  there  is  some  real  romance  at  this  moment  going  on  down 
there,  that  if  it  could  have  justice  done  to  it  would  be  well  worth  all  the  fiction 
that  was  ever  spun  out  of  human  brains." 

He  then  related  a  story  of  dark  domestic  guilt,  which  had  come  under  his 
official  notice  as  Sheriff;  the  scene  was  not  Melrose,  but  a  smaller  hamlet  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tweed,  full  in  the  view  of  Scott  and  his  friends,  as  he  told  the 
story.  "The  details,"  says  Lockhart,  "  were  of  a  kind  not  to  be  dwelt  upon — 
anything  more  dreadful  was  never  conceived  by  Crabbe,  and  lie  told  it  so  as 
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to  produce  on  us  who  listened  all  the  effect  of  another  Hall  of  Justice.  It  could 
never  have  entered  into  his  head  to  elaborate  such  a  tale;  but  both  Laidlaw 
and  I  used  to  think  that  the  talk  suggested  '  St.  Eonan's  Well' — though  my 
good  friend  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  accept  that  as  payment  in  full  of  his 
demand,  and  from  time  to  time  afterwards  would  give  the  Sheriff  a  little  poking 
about  'Meh-ose  in  July.'  " 

The  appearance  of  '  St.  Eonan's  Well'  drew  forth  some  sharp  censures  on 
this  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  as  the  sale  of  the  book  was  not  so  great  as  had  been 
anticipated,  the  publishers  took  fright.  But  whoever  might  take  offence  at 
isolated  passages  in  the  novel,  it  was  rapturously  hailed  by  the  people  of 
Innerleithen,  who  immediately  identified  its  most  striking  scenery  with  that  of 
their  own  immediate  locality,  and  foresaw  in  this  celebration  a  chance  of 
restoring  the  popularity  of  their  long  neglected  Well.  Nor  were  they  disap- 
pointed; an  immense  influx  of  visitors  set  in,  crowded — over-crowded — all 
the  houses,  gave  encouragement  to  speculators,  who  ran  up  hotels  and  opened 
boarding  houses,  and  found  themselves  rewarded.  As  the  new  houses  sprung 
up,  and  formed  terraces  and  rows,  they  were  gratefully  christened  after 
names  associated  with  their  real  originator — and  the  visitors  soon  read  on 
every  corner,  Abbotsford  Place,  Waverley  Eow,  Marmion  Hotel,  the  Eokeby 
— or  some  inscription  of  the  like  character.  St.  Eonan's  Societies  were  started, 
and  at  length  it  was  voted  by  acclamation  that  Innerleithen  should  no  longer 
bear  that  name,  but  be  christened  as  St.  Eonan's  Well. 
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"The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak, 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak, 
With  shingles  bare  and  cliffs  between, 
And  patches  bright  of  brachen  green." 

The  poem  of  "  Marmion,"  from  which  our  illustration  of  Braid-hills  is  taken, 
is  one  of  the  favourite  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was  no  unwise  thing 
on  the  part  of  Constable  to  offer  one  thousand  guineas  for  the  poem  before  he 
had  seen  a  line  of  it,  nor  to  pay  the  sum  long  before  the  poem  was  printed. 
Scott's  success  as  a  poet  had  created  an  immense  anxiety  in  the  publishing- 
trade  to  issue  one  or  other  of  his  works ;  the  competition  was  great,  for  it  was 
well  known  that  Scott  would  never  allow  one  house  to  exercise  a  right  of 
monopoly  over  his  works.  And  when  "  Marmion"  was  published,  it  more  than 
realized  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  about  it. 

With  "  Marmion",  Scott  had  taken  more  than  ordinary  care.  "  I  had 
formed,"  he  says,  "  the  prudent  resolution  to  bestow  a  little  more  labor  than 
I  had  yet  done  on  my  productions,  and  to  be  in  no  hurry  again  to  announce 
myself  as  a  candidate  for  literary  fame.  Accordingly,  particular  passages  of 
a  poem  which  was  finally  called  '  Marmion,'  were  laboured  with  a  good  deal  of 
care  by  one  by  whom  much  care  was  seldom  bestowed.  Whether  the  work 
was  worth  the  labour  or  not,  I  am  no  competent  judge;  but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  the  period  of  its  composition  was  a  very  happy  one  in  my  life,  so 
much  so  that  I  remember  with  pleasure  at  this  moment  (four  and  twenty  years 
subsequently)  some  of  the  spots  in  which  particular  passages  were  composed." 

Wandering  about  the  livelong  day  amid  the  lovely  scenery  which  he  has 
described,  Scott  thoroughly  familiarized  himself  with  the  landscape,  sitting 
here  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  old  oak,  and  there  upon  the  sands  within  the 
beating  of  the  surge.     While  meditating  his  verses,  he  used 


-to  stray 


And  waste  the  solitary  day 

In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed, 

And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed ; 

Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay 

With  which  the  milkmaid  cheers  her  way, 

Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail 

As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pail, 

She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dale. 
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But  solitary  days  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  wasted,  which  produced  so  much 
good  poetry — so  many  well  told  tales — so  much  to  entertain  and  to  instruct 
the  young  and  old,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  rude  and  most  refined. 

Scott  drew  inspiration  from  the  locality  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Among  the  soft  and  melancholy  wildnesses  of  Yarrow  he  painted  a  scene  not 
less  impressive  than  that  which  Byron  found  among  the  gigantic  pines  of 
Ravenna.  A  swift  ride  over  brake  and  fell  suggested  a  theme  of  more  stirring 
order.  Riding  over  the  hills  in  his  declining  years,  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  Oh, 
man,  I  had  a  grand  gallop  among  these  braes  when  I  was  thinking  of 
1  Marmion,'  but  a  trotting  canny  much  serve  me  now  !  " 

Such  scenery  as  that  of  Braid-Hill,  and  which  the  artist  has  so  faithfully 
pourtrayed,  unquestionably  suggested  some  of  Scott's  giant  passages.  An  allu- 
sion is  made  to  this  locality  in  the  following  description : — 


The  train  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid, 
The  barrier-guard  have  open  made 
(So  Lindesay  bade,)  the  palisade, 

That  closed  the  tented  ground; 
Their  men  the  warders  backward  drew, 
And  carried  pikes  as  they  rode  through, 

Into  its  simple  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there, 
Upon  the  Southern  band  to  stare; 
And  envy  with  their  wonder  rose, 
To  see  the  well-appointed  foes ; 
Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bows, 
So  huge,  that  many  simple  thought 
But  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought; 
And  little  deemed  their  force  to  feel, 
Through  links  of  mail,  and  plates  of  steel, 
When,  rattling  upon  Flodden  vale, 
The  cloth-yard  arrows  flew  like  hail. 
Nor  less  did  Marmion's  skilful  view 
Glance  every  line  and  squadron  through; 
And  much  he  marvelled  one  small  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  band : 

For  men  at  arms  were  here 
Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate, 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight, 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height, 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Young  knights  and  squires,  a  lighter  train, 
Practised  their  chargers  on  the  plain, 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein, 

Each  warlike  feat  to  show ; 
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To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain, 
And  high  curvette,  that  not  in  vain 
The  sword-sway  might  descend  amain 

On  foeman's  casque  below. 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  armed,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare, 

For  -vizor  they  wore  none, 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  night; 
But  burnished  were  their  corslets  bright, 
Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light, 

Like  very  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight, 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore, 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight, 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  amid  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  of  these 
hills,  the  scenes  which  Scott  has  so  admirably  depicted,  and,  as  the  sun  sinks 
and  the  purple  twilight  deepens,  to  imagine  fire  answering  fire  from  hill  top  to 
hill  top,  as  the  blazing  cross  is  borne  by  hasty  messengers,  and  clansmen  at 
the  signal  gather  round  their  chief. 

Woe  to  the  wretch  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear! 
His  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed-flame 
Clan  Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim, 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shame, 

And  infamy  and  woe 
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"High  on  the  South,  huge  Ben-Venue 
Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds  confusedly  hurled, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world." 

The  romantic  scenery  of  the  Highlands  offers  peculiar  attractions  to  those  who 
haved  learned  to  love  Nature  in  her  sternest  and  her  wildest  moods.  The 
bare,  rocky  and  precipitous  mountains,  where  the  eagle  builds  her  nest  and 
the  wild  deer  wanders,  are  suggestive  of  grand  and  noble  thoughts.  Is  it  not 
true  that  Freedom  erects  her  temple  on  the  mountains,  and  that  sturdy 
mountaineers  are  those  who  hold  Freedom  as  their  best  blessing,  and  Liberty 
as  their  noblest  birthright  ? 

The  principal  chain  of  mountains  in  the  Highlands  is  that  of  the  Grampians, 
which  comprises  nearly  all  the  highest  of  the  Scottish  mountains,  except  Ben 
Nevis.  This  chain  extends  across  the  country  from  the  arms  of  the  sea  called 
Loch  Etive  and  Loch  Fyne  in  Argyleshire  to  Stonehaven  on  the  east  coast 
and  Echt  in  Aberdeenshire,  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Highlands  and  Lowlands,  and  separating  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Forth, 
Say,  and  South  Esk  from  those  which  join  the  Spean,  Spey  and  Dee.  The  best 
known  of  all  the  Scottish  mountains  belong  to  this  chain,  and  Ben  Venue, 
made  more  famous  than  his  brethren  through  the  verses  of  the  poet,  lifts 
his  hoary  head  abovethe  waters  of  Katrine,  and  presents  a  singularly  noble 
and  majestic  aspect. 

In  the  poem  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake",  Ben  Venue  is  several  times 
introduced,  and  is  very  strikingly  described  in  the  following  lines : — 

That  summer  morn  had  Roderick  Dhu 
Surveyed  the  skirts  of  Ben-venue, 
And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  bill  and  heath, 
To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 
All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce ; 
Still  lay  each  martial  Gramme  and  Bruce, 
In  Rednock  courts  no  horsemen  wait, 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate, 
On  Duchray's  towers  no  beacon  shone, 
Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch-Con; 
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All  seemed  at  peace.    Now,  wot  ye  why, 
The  Chieftain,  with  such  anxious  eye, 
Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair, 
This  western  frontier  scanned  with  tare  ?- 
In  Ben-venue's  most  darksome  cleft, 
A  fair  but  cruel  pledge  was  left; 
For  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true, 
That  morning  from  the  isle  withdrew, 
And  in  a  deep  sequestered  dell 
Had  sought  a  deep  and  lonely  cell. 
By  many  a  bard      Celtic  tongue, 
Has  Coir-nun  Uriskin  been  sung ; 
A  softer  name  the  Saxon  gave, 
And  called  the  grot  the  Goblin-cave. 

It  was  a  wild  and  strange  retreat, 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet. 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest 
Yawned  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast: 
Its  trench  had  stayed  full  many  a  rock, 
Hurled  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Ben-venue's  grey  summit  wild, 
And  here  in  random  ruin  piled, 
They  frowned  incumbent  o'er  the  spot, 
And  formed  the  rugged  sylvan  grot. 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade, 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made, 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone, 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth,  Futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still, 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break, 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock, 
Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seemed  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  gray. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung, 
In  such  the  wild  cat  leaves  her  young , 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair, 
Sought  for  a  space,  their  safety  there. 
Grey  Superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarred  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort, 
And  satyrs  hold  their  sylvan  court, 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze, 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze 
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Now  eve,  with  western  shadows  long, 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong, 
When  Roderick  with  a  chosen  few 
Repassed  the  height  of  Ben- Venixe. 
Above  the  Goblin-cave  they  go, 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nambo; 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before, 
To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore. 
For  cross  Loch-Katrine  lies  his  way, 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 
Yet  lays  the  Chief  in  musing  mind, 
Unwonted  sight  for  men  behind. 
A  single  page  to  bear  his  sword 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord ; 
The  rest  their  way  through  thicket  break, 
And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 
*  »  *  * 

Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float, 
Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 
A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand, 
That  well  become  that  mountain  strand. 
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"  The  pile,  the  rude,  unpolished  grandeur  shows 
Of  that  wild  daring  age  in  which  it  rose." 

The  old  Castle  of  Stirtling  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
fortresses  in  Scotland.  Associated  as  it  is  with  the  chivalric  history  of  the 
Sister  Country,  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  visitor 
to  the  town,  nor  to  interest  those  who  are  capable  of  feeling  any  pleasure  in 
the  great  doings  of  a  great  people.  The  neighbourhood  is  classic  ground. 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  town  is  Bannockburn,  "the  Marathon  of 
Bruce,"  and  the  view  from  the  Castle  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the 
Empire. 

The  fortress  is  said  to  have  been  originally  erected  by  the  Romans,  and 
from  the  excellence  of  its  site  the  supposition  is  probable  enough.  Certainly 
the  building  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  at  a  very  early  period  became  a  place 
of  considerable  importance.  Its  inaccessible  situation  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  at  the  point  where  the  Forth  first  becomes  fordable,  renders  it,  as  it 
were,  the  key  of  the  Lowlands  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Highlands  on  the 
other.  Stirling  was  formerly  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
and  its  old  halls  have  often  rung  with  the  merriment  of  the  Highland  lairds — 
the  chieftains  right  royally  entertained  by  their  monarch.  James  II.  was 
born  in  the  Castle,  and  so  was  James  V. ;  and  there  James  VI.  learned  Latin 
from  his  pedagogue  Buchanan,  and  acquired  all  the  pedantry  which  might 
have  made  him  a  respectable  dominie  but  certainly  made  him  a  very  foolish 
king.  The  older  kings  of  Scotland  had  sterner  work  to  do  than  conjugate  verbs 
and  decline  nouns ;  they  were  better  adapted  for  fray  and  foray,  for  a  hard 
day's  fighting,  a  good  day's  sport  or  long  night's  drinking,  than  for  any  thing 
else,  but  they  did  the  work  that  their  age  required,  and  left  heroic  names  in 
history. 

Previous  to  the  invention  of  cannon,  Stirling  Castle  was  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  offered  proud  defiance  to  besieging  hosts,  but  notwithstanding  the 
additions  made  to  the  works  in  modern  times,  it  could  not  oppose  any  effectual 
resistance  to  an  army  properly  supplied  with  artillery.  It  was,  however, 
stipulated  in  the  Articles  of  Union  with  Scotland,  that  Stirling  Castle  should 
always  be  garrisoned  and  kept  in  repair. 
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The  Castle  itself  is  a  quadrangular  building  with  an  open  area  in  the 
centre,  and,  besides  other  structures,  includes  the  old  Royal  Palace,  the 
principal  portions  of  which  were  erected  by  James  V.  and  the  Parliament ;  but 
"  these  venerable  structures  have  by  a  scandalous  outrage  on  taste  and 
national  associations  been  degraded  into  barracks  for  common  soldiers." 

The  town  of  Stirling  is  a  royal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  capital  of 
the  County  of  the  same  name.  The  principal  street,  which  extends  from  the 
Castle  down  to  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  with  narrow  cross  streets  branching  from 
it  down  the  declivity  on  each  side,  is  open  and  spacious ;  and  the  houses, 
though  many  of  them  bear  marks  of  antiquity,  are  generally  lofty  and  comfort- 
able. A  bridge  has  been  erected  over  the  Forth,  and  some  new  streets  built 
up  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  town  contains  some  interesting  public  buildings, 
particularly  an  old  Church,  where  James  VI.  was  crowned,  and  the 
coronation  sermon  was  preached  by  John  Knox.  The  town  received  its  first 
Charter  in  1120  from  Alexander  I. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  is  the  scene  chosen  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
for  the  story  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  the  king's  entry  to  the  old  Castb 
is  thus  described : — 


The  Castle-gates  were  open  flung, 

The  quivering  draw-bridge  rocked  and  rung, 

And  echoed  loud  the  flinty  street 

Beneath  the  courser's  clatteriug  feet, 

As  slowly  down  the  deep  descent 

Fair  Scotland's  King  and  nobles  went, 

While  all  along  the  crowded  way 

Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza. 

And  ever  James  was  bending  low, 

To  his  white  jennet's  saddle  bow, 

Doffing  his  cap  to  city  dame, 

Who  smiled  and  blushed  for  pride  and  shame ; 

And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain — 

He  chose  the  fariest  of  the  train. 

Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire, 

Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire, 

Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud, 

And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd, 

Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 

"  Long  live  the  Commons'  King,  King  James  !" 

Behind  the  King  thronged  peer  and  knight, 

And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright, 

Whose  fiery  steeds  ill-brooked  the  stay 

Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
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But  in  the  train  you  might  discern, 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stern ; 
There  nobles  mourned  their  pride  restrained, 
And  the  mean  burghers'  joys  disdained, 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan, 
Were  each  from  home  a  banished  man, 
There  thought  upon  their  own  grey  tower, 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power, 
And  deemed  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant,  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 


And  again : — 


At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
With  soldiers'  steps  and  weapon  clang, 
While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Relief  to  weary  sentinel. 
Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barred, 
The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 
And,  struggling  with  the  smoky  air, 
Deadened  to  torches'  yellow  glare. 
In  comfortless  alliance  shone 
The  lights  through  arch  of  blackened  stone, 
And  showed  wild  shapes,  in  garb  of  war, 
Faces  deformed  with  beard  and  scar, 
All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch, 
And  fever' d  with  the.  stern  debauch ; 
For  the  oak  table's  massive  board, 
Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored, 
And  beakers  drain'd,  and  cups  o'erthrown, 
Showed  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 
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"Ah,  what  wild  haste— and  all  to  be 

A  river,  and  expire  in  Ocean ! 

Each  fountain  tribute  hurries  thee 

To  that  vast  grave  with  quicker  motion." 

Ihe  singularly  beautiful  poem  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  met  with  that 
success  to  which  it  was  so  fairly  entitled.  None  of  the  author's  works  had 
been  looked  for  with  more  anxiety,  and  none  was  more  warmly  received. 
Common  fame  was  loud  in  its  praise.  The  whole  country  rang  with  the  praises 
of  the  poet — crowds  set  off  to  view  the  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine,  till  then 
comparatively  unknown — to  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  lofty  summits  of 
Ben- Venue,  and  realize  as  far  as  possible  in  the  immediate  locality  the  stirring 
scenes  which  the  poet  had  described.  The  book  came  out  just  before  the 
season  for  excursions,  and  every  inn  and  house  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
crammed  with  a  constant  succession  of  visitors.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact, 
that  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the  post- 
horse  duty  in  Scotland  rose  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  indeed  it  conti- 
nued to  do  so  for  a  number  of  years,  the  author's  succeeding  works  keeping  up 
the  enthusiasm  for  Scottish  scenery  which  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake "  first 
excited. 

"  The  subject,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  is  a  common  Highland 
irruption,  but  at  a  point  where  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lowlands  afford  the 
best  contrast  of  manners — where  the  scenery  affords  the  noblest  subject  of 
description — and  where  the  wild  clan  is  so  near  to  the  Court  that  their  rob- 
beries can  be  connected  with  the  romantic  adventures  of  a  disguised  King,  an 
exiled  lord,  and  a  high-born  beauty.  The  whole  narrative  is  very  fine." 
Jeffrey  said  of  it,  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  poem  of  the  severe  and  majestic 
style  of  Milton — or  of  the  terse  and  fine  composition  of  Pope,  or  of  the  elabo- 
rate elegance  and  melody  of  a  Campbell — or  even  of  the  flowing  and  redundant 
diction  of  Southey  ;  but  there  is  a  medley  of  bright  and  glowing  images,  set 
carelessly  and  loosely  together — a  diction  tinged  successively  with  the  careless 
richness  and  antique  simplicity  of  tne  old  romance,  the  homeliness  of  vulgar 
ballads  and  anecdotes,  and  the  sentimental  glitter  of  the  most  modern  poetry — 
passing  from  the  borders  of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the  sublime — alternately 
minute   and   energetic — sometimes   artificial   and    frequently   negligent,  but 
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always  full  of  spirit  and  vivacity — abounding  in  images  that  are  striking  at 
first  sight  to  minds  of  every  contexture — and  never  expressing  a  sentiment 
which  it  can  cost  the  most  ordinary  reader  any  exertion  to  comprehend." 

The  justice  of  this  criticism  will  be  generally  admitted,  and  the  charming 
simplicity  which  engaged  the  attention  and  gratified  the  taste  of  the  educated 
and  uneducated  alike,  rendered  the  poem  exceedingly  popular,  and  brought 
down,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  throngs  of  visitors  to  Loch  Katrine  and  its 
neighbourhood.  People  were  bent  on  observing  the  scenery  which  Scott  had 
so  splendidly  described,  and  they  were  resolved  that  no  casual  allusion  should 
escape.  A  mere  passing  reference  to  a  water-fall  sent  scores  of  people  to  look 
at  it,  and  the  villagers  of  Callenden  found  their  little  hamlet  raised  into  sudded 
importance  on  account  of  the  Cascade  at  Bracklinn  Bridge. 

This  cascade,  or  water-fall,  formed  by  the  mountain  stream  of  the  Keltie, 
is,  however,  singularly  picturesque,  and  well  repays  a  visit.  The  tumbling 
waters  falling  with  a  pleasant  melody  over  the  broken  ledges  of  rock,  the 
sylvan  character  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  birch  and  young  oaks  and  hazels 
adding  their  charm  to  the  picture,  with  trees  of  older  growth  rising  from  the 
copsewood — all  contribute  to  make  Bracklinn  interesting  to  the  admirers  of 
romantic  scenery. 

The  allusion  to  this  water-fall  occurs  in  the  Second  Canto  of  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  where  Ellen  addresses  the  Minstrel: — 

"Thou  shak'st,  good  friend,  thy  tresses  gley — 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
But  what  I  own  ? — I  grant  him  brave, 
But  wild  as  Bracklinn' s  thundering  wave; 
And  generous — save  vindictive  mood, 
Or  jealous  transport  chafe  his  blood : 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band, 
As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand : 
But  oh!  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel ; 
I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring, 
When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind, 
And  in  the  Lowland  leave  behind, 
Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 

A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 
The  hand,  that  for  my  father  fought, 

I  honour,  as  his  daughter  ought ; 

But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red, 

From  peasants  slaughtered  in  their  shed; 

No !  wildly  while  his  virtues  gleam, 

They  make  his  passions  darker  seem, 


And  fl.ish  along  his  spirit  high, 

Like  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 

What  think  I  of  him  ?— Woe  the  while 

That  brought  such  wanderer  on  our  isle! 

Thy  father's  battle-brand  of  yore 

For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore, 

What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes, 

His  border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bows, 

Did,  self  unscabbarded,  foreshow 

The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe. 

If  courtly  spy,  and  harboured  here, 

What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 

What  for  this  island,  deemed  of  old 

Clan  Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold  ? 

If  neither  spy,  nor  foe,  I  pray 

What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say  ? 

— Nay  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head! 

Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread, 

That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game 

Thou  ledd'st  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Grame ; 

Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renewed, 

Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud; 

Beware! — But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these? 

My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze, 

No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspen's  wake, 

Nor  breath  is  dimpled  in  the  lake, 

Still  is  the  Canna's  hoary  beard, 

Yet,  by  my  minstrel's  faith,  I  heard.— 

And  hark,  again!  some  pipe  of  war 

Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar. 
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"  And  Rokeby's  maiden  will  not  part 
From  Rokeby's  hall  with  moody  heart, 
This  night  at  least,  for  Rokeby's  game 
The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame." 

Rokeby  Hall — better  known  by  Scott's  poem,  except  in  the  locality,  than 
for  anything  else,  is  a  noble  mansion,  surrounded  by  a  very  fine  park.  "  The 
park,"  says  Scott,  "  is  one  of  the  most  ennobling  places  I  have  ever  seen,  as  it 
unites  the  richness  and  luxuriance  of  English  vegetation  with  the  romantic 
variety  of  glen,  torrent  and  copse  which  dignifies  our  Northern  scenery.  The 
Greta  and  Tees,  two  most  beautiful  and  rapid  rivers,  form  the  currents  in  the 
domain." 

The  Rokeby  family,  the  proprietors  of  the  old  hall,  were  a  valiant  and 
knightly  race.  We  learn  from  the  Doomsday  Book,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  they  held  good  possessions ;  in  Henry  IIL's  reign  they  were 
Sheriffs  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  Froissart  informs 
us  that  when  the  Scottish  army  decamped  in  the  night  so  ingeniously  from 
Weardale  that  nobody  knew  the  direction  of  their  march,  that  a  hue  and  cry 
was  raised  after  them,  and  that  a  reward  of  a  hundred  marks  annual  value 
in  land  was  offered  by  the  Crown  to  whoever  could  discover  them,  and  that 
de  Rokeby,  probably  Sir  Ralph,  was  the  fortunate  knight  who  ascertained  their 
quarters  on  the  moors  of  Hexham.  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  who  overthrew  Northumberland  and  drove  him  to 
Scotland  after  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  was  also  a  Rokeby.  Tradition  says 
that  this  Sheriff  was  before  then  an  adherent  of  the  Percy's,  and  was  the 
identical  knight  who  dissuaded  Hotspur  from  the  enterprize,  on  whose  letter 
the  angry  warrior  comments  so  freely  in  Shakspear's  play  of  Henry  IV.  : — 

" But  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord.,  I  could  be  well  contented  to  be 

there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I  bear  your  house. — He  could  be  contented, — Why 
is  he  not  then?  In  respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our  house : — he  shews  in  this, 
he  loves  his  own  barn  better  than  he  loves  our  house.  Let  me  see  some  more. 
Hie  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous : — Why,  that's  certain  ;  i*is  dangerous 
to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink  ;  but !  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this 
nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety.  TJie  purpose  you  undertake  is 
dangerous;  the  friends  you  have  named  uncertain :  the  time  itself,  unsorted;  and 
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your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition. — Say  you 
so,  say  you  so  ?     I  say  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  shallow,  cowardly  hind,  and 
you  lie.     What  a  lackbrain  i9  this  ?     By  the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as 
ever  was  laid  ;  our  friends  true  and  constant ;  a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and 
full   of  expectation :  an  excellent  plot,  very  good  friends.      What  a  frosty- 
spirited  rogue  is  this  ?     Why,  my  lord  of  York  commends  the  plot,  and  the 
general  course  of  the  action.     Zounds,  an  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could 
brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan.    Is  there  not  my  father,  my  uncle,  and  myself? 
lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  lord  of  York,  and  Owen  Glendower  ?     Is  there 
not,  besides,  the  Douglas  ?     Have  I  not  all  their  letters,  to  meet  me  in  arms 
by  the  ninth  of  next  month?  and  are  they  not  some  of  them   set  forward 
already?     What  a  pagan  rascal  is  this?  an  infidel?     Ha!  you  shall  see  now, 
in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to  the  king,  and  lay  open  all 
our  proceedings.     0  I  could  divide  myself,  and  go  to  buffets  for  moving  such 
a  dish  of  skimmed  milk  with  so  honourable  an  action  !     Hang  him  !  let  him 
tell  the  king.     We  are  prepared  :  I  will  set  forward  to-night." 

The  Rokeby  family  is  also  mentioned  in  the  old  poem  of  Chevy  Chase,  as 
adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  Percy's.  Scott's  description  of  the  Old  Hall  is 
peculiarly  striking : 


"Not  till  question' d  o'er  and  o'er, 
Would  Wilfied  ope  the  jealous  door! 
And  when  he  entered,  bolt  and  bar 
Resumed  their  place  with  sullen  jar. 
Then  as  he  cross'd  the  vaulted  porch, 
The  old  grey  porter  rais'd  his  torch, 
And  view'd  him  o'er  from  foot  to  head, 
Ere  to  the  hall  his  steps  he  led. 
That  huge  old  hall  of  Knightly  state, 
Dismantled  seem'd  and  desolate. 
The  moon  througn  transverse  snafts  of  stone, 
Which  cross'd  the  lattic'd  oriel,  shone, 
And  by  the  mournful  light  she  gave, 
The  gothic  vault  seem'd  funeral  cave. 
Pennon  and  banner  wav'd  no  more 
O'er  horns  of  stag  and  tusks  of  boar, 
Nor  glimmering  arms  were  marshall'd  seen 
To  glance  their  sylvan  spoils  between. 
Those  arms,  those  ensigns  borne  away, 
Accompanied  Rokeby's  brave  array, 
But  all  were  lost  on  Marston's  day. 
Yet  here  and  there  the  moonbeams  fall 
Where  armour  yet  adorns  the  wall, 
F 
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Cumbrous  of  size,  uncouth  to  sight, 
And  useless  in  the  modern  fight  1 
Like  vet' ran  relics  of  the  wars, 
Known  only  by  neglected  scars. 


The  exterior  of  the  Old  Hall  is  no  less  strikingly  described 

Now,  through  the  wood's  dark  mazes  past, 
The  opening  lawn  he  reached  at  last, 
Where  silvered  by  the  moonlight  ray 
The  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay, 
Those  martial  terrors  long  were  fled 
That  frowned  of  old  around  its  head : 
The  battlements,  the  turrets  grey, 
Seem'd  half- abandon' d  to  decay ; 
On  barbican  and  keep  of  stone, 
Stern  Time  the  foeman's  work  had  done. 
Where  banners  the  invaders  brav'd 
The  harebell  now  and  wall-flower  wav'd. 
In  the  rude  guard-room,  where  of  yore 
Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore, 
Now  while  the  cheerful  faggots  blaze, 
On  the  pav'd  floor  the  spindle  plays ; 
The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie, 
The  moat  is  ruinous  and  dry. 
The  grim  portcullis  gone — and  all 
The  fortress  turn'd  to  peaceful  Kail. 
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M  The  reverend  pile  lies  wild  and  waste, 
Profaned,  dishonoured,  and  defaced ; 
Through  storied  lattices  no  more 
In  softened  light  the  sunbeams  pour, 
Gilding  the  gothic  sculpture  rich, 
Or  shrine  and  monument  and  niche. 

Whitby,  Yorkshire,  is  a  parliamentary  borough  and  sea-port  town  of  England, 
and  lies  between  two  clifs  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  romantic  river  Esk. 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  swing  iron  bridge,  erected  about  twenty 
years  ago,  instead  of  an  old  drawbridge.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Esk,  the  direction  of  which,  says  the  Gazeteer,  determines  that  of  the  town ; 
but  as  the  level  ground  by  the  river  is  of  very  limited  dimensions,  the 
buildings  on  both  sides  are  carried  up  its  banks,  which,  on  the  east  side, 
are  especially  precipitous.  The  houses,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  are  closely  packed  together,  and  the  streets  are  for 
the  most  part  narrow,  while  those  on  the  banks  are  inconveniently  steep ;  they 
are,  however,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  some  new  streets  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town  are  comparatively  handsome ;  and  since  the  erection  of 
the  new  Bridge,  the  streets  leading  to  it  and  the  Pier  have  been  widened,  and 
the  lower  parts  of  the  town  much  improved.  The  more  opulent  inhabitants 
have  residences  in  the  environs,  which  are  beautifully  romantic.  The  Church 
is  inconveniently  situated  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  over-looking  the  sea,  and 
nearly  200  feet  above  it ;  the  ascent  is  made  by  a  flight  of  190  stone  steps. 
A  spacious  Proprietary  Chapel  has  been  erected  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
The  town  has  also  places  of  worship  for  Catholics,  Methodists,  Quakers, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  &c.  Among  the  educational  and  charitable 
institutions  may  be  mentioned — Lancasterian  Schools  for  children  of  both 
sexes ;  two  Infant  Schools ;  a  Seaman's  Hospital  for  forty -two  widows 
and  their  children;  a  Dispensary,  established  in  1786  ;  a  large  Workhouse, 
and  several  minor  charities.  The  public  buildings  include  the  Town  Hall, 
erected  in  1788;  a  building  with  Public  Baths  and  apartments  for  the 
Subscription  Library,  and  the  Philosophical  Society,  erected  in  1826 ;  a 
handsome  News  Room,  Custom  House,  &c.  The  Union  Mill  for  supplying 
the  members  with  flour  at  a  reduced  rate,  is  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  west 
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side  of  the  town.  On  the  whole  the  appearance  of  the  town  is  that  of  a  sub- 
stantial and  wealthy  sea-port. 

Thus  far  the  Gazateer  and  Boundary  Report. 

Whitby  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  two  piers  and  a  light-house,  and 
dry  docks  and  slips  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  a  manufactory  of  canvass 
and  cordage.  In  addition  to  these,  it  is  particularly  famous  for  its  alum 
— alum-works  being  there  established  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
although  the  manufacture  is  not  now  conducted  in  the  town,  the  shipment  of 
the  material  is  an  important  branch  of  traffic.  Whitby  is  also,  at  present,  a 
favourite  watering-place,  and  of  course  possesses  all  the  ordinary  watering- 
place  attractions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  remains  in  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Esk,  is  the  ancient  Abbey.  "  It  was  there  that  Csedmon  (the  earliest 
English  poet  probably  in  point  of  time)  was  a  humble  servitor ;  when  in 
sleep  during  one  night  he  received  his  first  poetic  inspiration — a  miraculous 
and  divine  one  he  thought  it — and  began  late  in  life  to  write  the  verses  that 
were  to  make  men  talk  about  him  so  many  centuries  after.  It  is  to  this  Abbey, 
founded  in  658  by  Oswry,  King  of  Northumberland,  that  Whitby  owes  its 
original  importance.  The  existing  wing  comprises  the  choir,  north  transept, 
and  part  of  the  west  front  of  the  original  Church,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century." 

The  remains  of  the  Abbey  are  partly  of  the  decorated  and  partly  of  an 
earlier  date.  The  east  end  is  three  stories,  flanked  by  turrets  with  octagonal 
spires ;  the  ornamentation  of  the  building  has  evidently  been  very  rich,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  whole  edifice  is  interesting  alike  to  artist  and  antiquary. 

To  Whitby  and  its  neighbourhood  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  peculiar 
interest,  by  introducing  the  locality  into  one  of  his  most  popular  poems — 
"  Marmion,"  where 

The  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told, 
How  to  their  house  three  barons  bold 

Must  menial  service  do ; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame, 
And  monks  cry,  "  Fie  upon  your  name  I 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game, 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." 
This  on  Ascension-day  each  year, 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour -pier, 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear. 
They  told  how  in  their  Convent  cell 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell, 

The  lovely  Edelfled, 
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And  how  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone, 

When  Holy  Hilda  pray'd ; 
Themselves  within  their  holy  bound, 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told  how  sea-fowls'  pinions  fail 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail, 
And  sinking  down  with  fluttering  faint, 
They  pay  their  homage  to  the  Saint. 
Nor  did  St.  Cuthbert's  daughters  fail 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale ; 
His  body's  resting  place  of  old, 
How  oft  their  patron  chang'd  they  told ; 
How  when  the  rude  Dane  burn'd  their  pile, 
The  Monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle ; 
O'er  northern  mountains,  marsh  and  moor, 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Seven  years *St.  Cuthbert's  corpse  they  bore. 

In  explanation  of  the  menial  service  rendered  by  "  barons  bold",  we  may 
notice,  that  "  On  October,  1106,  William  de  Bruce,  Allatson,  and  Ralph  de 
Percy,  were  hunting  on  Esk-dale  side,  when  a  huge  boar  which  they  had 
roused  ran  into  the  cell  of  one  of  the  monks  who  lived  a  hermit's  life,  and  it 
there  fell  dead.  The  anchorite  barred  the  hounds  out,  to  follow  his  devotions  •, 
when  the  nobles,  drawn  thither  by  the  baying  of  the  dogs,  burst  the  door  open 
and  wounded  the  hermit  to  death.  Horrified  at  their  barbarity,  they  fled  for 
sanctuary  to  Scarborough ;  but  the  Abbot  soon  led  them  out,  and  brought 
them  to  the  dying  man,  who  forgave  them  on  condition  of  their  fulfilment  of 
the  penance.  They  were  henceforth  to  hold  their  lands  of  the  Abbot  by  the 
following  service  : — to  come  yearly  at  sunrise  on  Ascension  Eve,  and  having 
cut  woodstakes  on  Strayhead,  then  to  carry  them  through  Whitby  by  the  sea, 
and  there  make  a  horngarth  on  the  shore,  whiVi  the  Abbot's  officer  wound  his 
horn,  and  cried  aloud,  '  Out  on  ye  for  the  heinous  crime  of  you  !'  ' 
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"  Do  not  the  hist'ries  of  all  ages 
Relate  miraculous  presages 
Of  strange  turns  in  the  world's  affairs, 
Foreseen  by  astrologers,  soothsayers, 
Chaldeans,  learned  Genethliacs, 
And  some  that  have  writ  almanacks." 

The  ancient  and  celebrated  City  of  Durham,  capital  of  the  County  of  the  same 
name,  was  originally  called  Dunholme,  from  dun  a  hill  and  holme  a  river. 

The  two  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the  city  are  the  Castle  and  the 
Cathedral,  and  as  the  town  rises  on  a  rocky  peninsula  about  eighty  feet  above 
the  Wear,  its  appearance  is  very  striking  and  conspicuous. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  majestic  pile  of  Norman  architecture,  with  a  central 
tower  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  This  structure  was  begun  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  but  much  enlarged  and  improved  in  subsequent 
ages.  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  this  building,  that  "  it  strikes  with  a  kind  of 
gigantic  dignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other  praise  than  that  of  rocky  solidity  and 
indeterminate  duration." 

The  Castle  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  it  was  intended 
partly  to  overawe  his  own  rebellious  subjects,  and  partly  to  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Scotch.  It  was  long  used  as  the  bishop's  palace,  and  has  some 
magnificent  apartments. 

The  descent  from  the  peninsula  down  to  the  river  is  laid  out  with  gardens 
and  planted  with  trees,  and  offers  a  most  imposing  effect. 

The  City  itself  is  divided  into  several  distinct  portions.  "  What  is  called 
the  old  town  adjoins  the  Castle  on  the  north  :  in  it  are  the  market  place,  the 
theatre,  and  principal  shops,  but  it  has  a  great  many  inferior  houses ;  in  the 
market  place  is  a  fountain  for  the  supply  of  the  city  with  water,  conveyed 
thither  from  springs  about  one  and  a  half  miles  distant,  consisting  of  an 
octagon  building  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Neptune.  The  township  of  Elvet 
lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cathedral  peninsula,  being  separated  from  it  by  the 
Wear.  It  is  comparatively  well  built.  In  this  quarter  of  the  town  is  the 
magnificent  new  County  Goal  and  County  Court  House,  erected  in  1809,  at 
an  expense  of  nearly  £140,000.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Wear  and  of  the 
Cathedral,  are  the  townships  of  Crossgate  and  Framwellgate ;  they  are 
occupied  by  a  very  inferior  class  of  houses,  and  have  the  appearance  of  great 
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poverty.  The  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the  town  is  kept 
up  by  two  old  and  one  comparatively  modern  bridge.  The  latter,  called 
the  Prebend's  Bridge,  was  erected  by  and  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.     The  city  is  well  paved  and  lighted." 

The  City  of  Durham  is  one  of  those  localities  to  which  Scott  has  given 
peculiar  interest.  He  has  introduced  it  into  his  poems,  and  it  figures  in  the 
affecting  story  of  the  "  Heart  of  Midlothian."  But  perhaps  the  fact  of  Scott 
having  weaved  one  of  his  charming  novels  from  an  old  Durham  Ballad 
called  the  Garland,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the  felicitous 
facility  with  which  the  poet  could  produce  '  a  thing  of  beauty '  from  the  very 
crudest  material.  The  story  to  which  we  allude  is  "  Guy  Mannering,"  of  which 
the  "  rude  Durham  Ballad  "  contains  the  main  fable.  A  few  of  the  verses  of 
the  ballad  may  suffice  to  show  its  identity  with  the  novel : 


A  worthy  Lord  of  birth  and  state, 
Who  did  in  Durham  live  of  late — 
But  I  will  not  declare  his  name, 
By  reason  of  his  birth  and  fame. 

This  Lord  he  did  a  hunting  go ; 

If  you  the  truth  of  all  would  know, 

He  had  indeed  a  noble  train 

Of  Lords  and  Knights  and  Gentlemen. 

This  noble  Lord  he  left  the  tram 
Of  Lords  and  Knights  and  Gentlemen, 
And  hearing  not  the  horn  to  blow, 
He  could  not  tell  which  way  to  go. 

But  he  did  wander  to  and  fro, 
Being  weary,  likewise  full  of  woe . 
At  last  dame  Fortune  was  so  kind 
That  he  the  Keeper's  house  did  find. 

He  went  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
He  thought  it  was  so  late  an  hour, 
The  Forester  did  let  him  in, 
And  kindly  entertained  him. 

About  the  middle  of  the  night, 
When  as  the  stars  did  shine  most  bright, 
This  Lord  was  in  a  sad  surprise, 
Being  wakened  by  a  fearful  noise. 

Then  ne  did  rise  and  call  with  speed. 
To  know  the  reason  then  indeed. 
Of  all  that  snrieking  and  those  cries 
Which  did  disturb  his  weary  eyes. 
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"I'm  sorry,  Sir,"  the  Keeper  said, 
"  That  you  should  be  so  much  afraid, 
But  I  do  hope  all  will  be  well, 
For  my  wife  she  is  in  travail." 

The  noble  Lord  was  learned  and  wise, 
To  know  the  planets  in  the  skies, 
He  saw  one  evil  planet  reign, — 
He  called  the  Forester  again. 

He  gave  him  then  to  understand, 
He'd  have  the  Midwife  hold  her  hand, 
But  he  was  answered  by  the  maid, 
"My  mistress  is  delivered." 

At  one  o'clock  that  very  morn, 

A  lovely  infant  there  was  born ; 

It  was  indeed  a  charming  boy, 

Which  brought  the  man  and  wife  much  joy. 

The  Lord  was  generous,  kind,  and  free, 
And  proffered  godfather  to  be ; 
The  goodman  thanked  him  heartily 
For  his  goodwill  and  courtesy. 

This  Lord  did  noble  presents  give, 
Which  all  the  servants  did  receive. 
They  prayed  God  to  enrich  his  store, 
For  they  never  had  so  much  before. 

And  likewise  to  the  child  he  gave 
A  present  noble,  rich,  and  brave ; 
It  was  a  charming  cabinet, 
That  was  with  pearls  and  jewels  set 

And  within  it  was  a  chain  of  gold, 
Would  dazzle  eyes  for  to  behold ; 
A  richer  gift,  as  I  may  say, 
Was  not  beheld  this  many  a  day. 

He  charged  his  father  faithfully, 
That  he  himself  would  keep  the  key, 
Until  the  child  could  write  and  read— 
And  then  to  give  it  him  indeed — 

"  Pray  do  not  open  it  all, 
Whatever  should  on  you  befall ; 
For  it  may  do  my  godson  good, 
If  it  be  rightly  understood." 

This  Lord  did  not  declare  his  name, 
Nor  yet  the  place  from  whence  he  came. 
But  secretly  he  did  depart, 
And  left  them  grieved  to  the  heart. 


EGLISTONE. 


"  Lead  forth  thy  guard, — that  duty  done, 
With  best  despatch  to  Eglistone — 
Basil,  tell  Wilfred  he  must  straight 
Attend  me  to  the  Castle  gate." 

The  ruins  of  Eglistone  offer  a  very  agreeable  subject  for  the  pencil  of  the 
artist,  and  their  association  with  Scott's  Rokeby  renders  them  all  the  more 
interesting.  Scott's  inimitable  powers  of  description  have  made  every  reader 
of  the  poem  named  above  familiar  with  the  "  grey  walls"  in  which  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  story  occurs.  But  in  spite  of  the  well-established  merits  of 
Rokeby,  it  was  less  commercially  successful  than  the  poems  which  preceded 
it  Scott  ascribed  this  failure  partly  to  the  radically  unpoetical  character  of 
the  Roundheads  ;  but,  surely,  as  it  has  been  observed,  the  Roundheads  had 
their  poetical  side  also,  if  Scott's  prejudices  would  have  allowed  him  to  admit 
it  Other  poets  were,  however,  beginning  to  be  heard ;  Byron  by  his  Childe 
Harold  had  taken  the  world  by  storm,  and  it  is  more  probably  to  this  that  the 
ill-success  of  Rokeby  was  really  attributable.  The  very  name  of  the  poem 
gave  room  for  the  sarcastic  flings  of  those  who  were  disinclined  to  produce  an 
unfavourable  impression.  In  "  Twopenny  Post  Bag,"  Messrs.  Lackington, 
booksellers,  were  made  to  write  to  one  of  their  dandy  authors  : — 

Should  you  feel  any  touch  of  doetical  glow, 

We've  a  scheme  to  suggest — Mr.  Scott,  you  must  know, 

(Who,  we're  sorry  to  say  it,  now  works  for  the  Row,) 

Having  quitted  the  Borders  to  seek  new  renown, 

Is  coming  by  long  Quarto  stages  to  town, 

And  beginning  with  Rokeby  (the  job's  sure  to  pay) 

Means  to  do  all  the  Gentlemen's  Seats  by  the  way. 

Now  the  scheme  is,  though  none  of  our  hackneys  can  beat  him, 

To  start  a  new  poet  through  Highgate  to  meet  him, 

Who  by  means  of  quick  proofs — no  revises — long  coaches — 

May  do  a  few  Villas  before  Scott  approaches ; 

Indeed,  if  our  Pegasus  is  not  most  shabby, 

He'll  reach,  without  foundering,  at  least  Woburn  Abbey." 

The  critics  were  ready  to  find  fault,  as  critics  invariably  are,  and  every  minor 
defect  was  swelled  into  importance,  as  minor  defects  always  are,  by  the  curious 
or  the  captious.  No  doubt  there  are  many  faults  in  Rokeby,  but  there  is  in  it  an 
indescribable  charm  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  some  poems  of  far  greater 
pretensions  ;  and  in  listening  to  the  snarling  comments  of  the  objectors,  one  is 
reminded  of  the  anecdote  related  by  Sir  Harry  Englcfield,  in  answer  to  one  of 
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Scott's  censors,  who  was  particularly  severe  on  some  careless  lines.  "  My  dear 
Sir,"  said  the  baronet,  "  you  remind  me  of  a  Lecture  on  Sculpture  which  Mr. 
Falconet  delivered  at  Rome  shortly  after  completing  the  model  of  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  now  at  St.  Petersburgh.  He  took  for 
his  subject  the  celebrated  horse  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  capitol,  and  pointed 
out  as  many  faults  as  ever  jockey  did  in  an  animal  he  was  about  to  purchase. 
But  something  came  over  him,  vain  as  he  was,  when  about  to  conclude  the 
harangue.  He  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  and  eying  his  own  faultless  model, 
exclaimed,  with  a  sigh,  "  Cependant,  Messieurs,  ilfaut  ardeur  que  celte  vilaine 
bete  la  est  vivante,  et  que  la  mienne  est  mortes  /" 

This  is  true  of  Rokeby — notwithstanding  all  its  faults,  it  has  life  in  it : 
take,  for  instance,  the  vivid  description  of  Eglistone  : — 

"  Nor  Tees  alone  in  dawning  bright, 
Shall  rush  upon  the  ravish' d  sight, 
But  many  a  tributary  stream 
Each  from  its  own  dark  dell  shall  gleam ; 
Staindrop,  now  from  her  sylvan  bowers, 
Salutes  proud  Baby's  battled  towers ; 
The  rural  brook  of  Egliston, 
And  Balder,  named  from  Odin's  son  ; 
And  Greta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 
We  lead  the  lovers  of  the  song ; 
And  silver  Lune  from  Stanmore  wild, 
And  fairy  Thorsgill's  murmuring  child, 
And  last,  and  least,  but  loveliest  still, 
Romantic  Deepdale's  slender  rill. 


And  again  :- 


By  Barnard  Bridge  of  stately  stone, 
The  southern  bank  of  Tees  they  won ; 
Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast, 
And  Eglistone's  grey  ruins  passed. 


And  again : — 


The  rev'rend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste, 
Profan'd,  dishonour'd,  and  defac'd. 
Through  storied  lattices  no  more 
In  softened  light  the  sunbeams  pour, 
Gilding  the  gothic  structures  rich 
Of  shrine,  and  monument  and  niche. 
*  *  *  * 

And  now  was  seen,  unwonted  sight, 
In  holy  walls  a  scaffold  dight ! 
Where  once  the  priest  of  Grace  Divine 
Dealt  to  his  flock  the  mystic  sign; 
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There  stood  the  block  display'd,  and  there 

The  headsman  firm,  his  hatchet  bare. 

»  #  *  ♦ 

The  outmost  crowd  have  heard  a  sound, 

Like  horse's  hoof  on  hardened  ground ; 

Nearer  it  came,  and  yet  more  near — 

The  very  deathsman  paus'd  to  hear. 

'Tis  in  the  church-yard  now,  the  tread 

Hath  wak'd  the  dwelling  of  the  dead ! 

Fresh  sod  and  old  sepulchral  stone 

Return  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 

All  eyes  upon  the  gateway  hung, 

When  through  the  gothic  arch  there  sprung 

A  horseman  armed,  at  headlong  speed, 

Sable  his  cloak,  his  plume,  his  steed. 
*  *  #  * 

It  chanc'd  upon  a  summer  morn, 

When  yellow  wav'd  the  heaving  corn  : 

But  wheu  brown  August  o'er  the  land 

Call'd  forth  the  reapers'  busy  band, 

A  gladsome  sight  the  sylvan  road 

From  Eglistone  to  Mortham  show'd. 

Awhile  the  hardy  rustic  leaves 

The  task  to  bind  and  pile  the  sheaves, 

And  maids  their  sickles  fling  aside, 

To  gaze  on  bridegroom  and  on  bride. 

And  childhood's  wondering  groups  draw  near, 

And  from  the  reaper's  hand  the  ear 

Drops,  while  she  folds  them  for  a  prayer 

And  blessing  on  the  lovely  pair. 


THE   GLEN  OF  THE  GRETA. 


"  O,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 

And  Greta's  woods  are  green ; 

And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen." 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  scenery  in  the  North  of  England  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Greta,  and  the  Glen  which  bears  that  name  is  unsur- 
passed for  its  sylvan  beauty  in  the  country.  No  man  more  ardently  admired 
the  beauties  of  Nature  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  For  him  the  lofty  mountain 
and  the  lowly  valley,  the  green  meadow,  the  yellow  upland,  the  dark  forest, 
had  alike  an  inexpressible  charm.  Note-book  in  hand,  lie  wandered  amid  the 
diversified  scenery  of  his  own  land  and  ours,  taking  note  of  every  wayside 
flower,  and  marking  its  form  and  colour  and  character  with  the  care  of  a 
botanist  and  the  affection  of  a  poet.  And  Country  scenery  was  so  deeply 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  he  could  describe  all  its  minute  particulars  when 
far  away  from  its  associations,  and  could  tell — with  an  accuracy  which  seemed 
to  arise  from  the  objects  being  before  his  eyes — how  flowers  grew  and  shadows 
fell.  Few  men  ever  described  rural  scenery  as  Scott  described  it, — it  was  his 
strong  point,  his  remarkable  forte — a  feature  unique  in  all  his  compositions, 
Leslie,  in  his  Memoirs,  expresses  the  wonder  and  admiration  with  which  he 
listened  to  Scott's  descriptions.  They  were  spontaneous  and  natural.  They 
bore  no  mark  of  laborious  care,  they  were  free  and  unfettered  in  their  style  and 
character,  and  transferred  the  reader,  as  it  were,  to  the  localities  which  they 
pourtrayed,  calling  up  before  the  mind's  eye  the  expanse  of  the  noble  loch 
encircled  by  mountains  and  fringed  with  underwood  to  its  margin,  or  the  green 
meadows  dappled  with  sheep  and  embroidered  with  wild  flowers — or  the  Glen 
— such  as  that  of  Greta — where  the  tall  trees  and  flowery  banks  sheltered  the 
wanderer  from  the  noon-day  sun. 

The  Greta  is  a  small  river  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yockshire.  It  rises  in 
Stainmoor  by  two  sources,  and  running  eastward  turns  to  the  north  at  Brig- 
nall, and  falls  into  the  Tees.  The  scenery  in  its  neighbourhood  is  indeed 
singularly  picturesque,  and  for  Sir  Walter  Scott  possessed  an  extraordinary 
attraction : — 


■ 
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The  open  vale  is  passed  o'er, 
Rokeby,  though  nigh,  is  seen  no  more; 
Sinking  'mid  Greta's  thickets  deep, 
A  wild  and  darker  course  they  keep, 
A  stern  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road, 
As  e'er  the  foot  of  minstrel  trode ! 
Broad  shadows  o'er  their  passage  fell, 
Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  dell ; 
It  seem'd  some  mountain  rent  and  riven, 
A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given, 
So  high  the  cliffs  of  limestone  grey 
Hung  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  way, 
Yielding,  along  their  rugged  base, 
A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  space, 
Where  he,  who  winds  'twixt  rock  and  wave, 
May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave, 
And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit, 
That  flings  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit, 
May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray, 
O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way, 
Till  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride, 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 
That  down  life's  current  drive  amain, 
As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain. 

The  cliffs  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
High  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed, 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  grey, 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung, 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung; 
And  there  all  splinter'd  and  uneven, 
The  shiver'd  rocks  ascend  to  heaven; 
Oft,  too,  the  ivy  swath' d  their  breast, 
And  wreath'd  its  garland  round  their  crest, 
Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  in  the  middle  air, 
As  persons  wont  of  wave  of  old 
O'er  the  high  feast  of  Baron  bold, 
When  revell'd  loud  the  feudal  rout, 
And  the  arch'd  halls  return'd  their  shout; 
Such  and  more  wild  is  Greta's  roar, 
And  such  the  echoes  from  her  shore. 
And  so  the  ivied  banners'  gleam 
Wav'd  widly  o'er  the  brawling  stream. 


ABBOTSFOKD. 


"  I  passed  by  the  halls  of  Balclutha, 
And  behold  they  were  desolate." 

Abbotsford,  the  well  known  mansion  and  estate  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  amidst  the  most  enchanting 
scenery.  Seen  from  a  distance  the  appearance  of  the  house  is  most  magnifi 
cent,  and  as  Sir  Walter  was  wont  to  say — "  a  romance  in  stone  and  lime,  one 
of  my  own  palaces  reduced  to  reality."  Without  belonging  to  any  style  of 
architecture,  it  partakes  largely  of  the  gothic,  and  combines  most  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  old  baronial  halls.  A  huge  gateway  leads  into 
the  court-yard,  to  which  are  attached  a  pair  of  iron  collars,  formerly  used  for 
confining  criminals  by  the  neck.  The  building  is  of  blue  whin-stone,  faced 
with  standstone  doorways,  windows,  cornices,  and  ornaments,  the  colours  of 
which  contrast  finely  in  its  projecting  balconies  and  castellated  turrets.  The 
court-yard  forms  a  large  square  before  the  house  ;  directly  opposite  the  gate- 
way is  a  gothic  screen  of  open  arches  filled  with  a  network  of  iron,  displaying 
a  charming  prospect  of  garden  ground  behind — beautifully  laid  out  in  the  old 
formal  style.  Old  tablets,  rude  carvings,  monumental  remains,  antiquities 
gathered  from  castles,  abbeys,  churches,  and  palaces,  attract  the  eye  at  every 
turn,  and  bear  evidence  to  the  devoted  enthusiasm  and  laborious  exertion 
which  the  noble  author  brought  to  bear  on  the  decoration  of  his  mansion  ;  and 
as  several  of  these  ornamental  sculptures  were  the  gifts  of  friends,  they  bear 
pleasing  testimony  to  the  warm  affection  with  which  his  friendship  was  regard- 
ed. Perhaps  the  most  curious  relic  is  the  door  which  formerly  closed  the 
portals  of  the  old  Tolbooth,  Edinburgh:  it  is  built  in  about  half-way  up  the 
wall,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  house  there  is  a  doorway  composed  of  old 
Tolbooth  stones.  These  were  given  to  Sir  Walter  when  the  building  was 
pulled  down  in  1817.  Not  far  distant  from  the  doorway  is  Ralph  Erskine's 
pulpit — one  of  the  writers  of  the  "  Explanation  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism," 
and  a  justly  celebrated  divine  of  the  Kirk.  All  around  the  back  of  the  house 
and  along  the  wall  of  the  garden  there  is  a  balcony  of  cast  metal — a  present 
from  his  publishers — and  also  a  finely  trellaced  shaded  walk ;  while  at  the 
front  is  the  stone  fountain  which  formerly  stood  at  the  old  Cross,  Edinburgh. 

The  chief  entrance  to  the  mansion  is  a  copy  of  the  porch  of  Linlithgow 
Palace.     Under  its  roof  is  a  pair  of  wild  bulls'  horns,  and  over  the  door  is  a 
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pair  of  elk  antlers.  The  door  leads  the  visitor  directly  into  a  large,  handsome 
baronial  hall,  decorated  with  emblems  of  chivalry,  and  containing  some  highly 
interesting  and  valuable  antiquities.  One  of  the  "  hawls"  to  which  Sir 
Walter  alludes  in  his  letters,  was  the  richly  carved  old  wainscot  on  the  Avails, 
and  which  he  obtained  from  the  Palace  of  Dunfermline.  The  floor  is  of  black 
and  white  marble,  the  roof  appropriately  embellished  with  armorial  bearings. 
Two  rows  of  escutcheons  run  along  the  cornices  of  the  ceilings,  emblazoned 
with  the  heraldic  distinctions  of  those  who  kept  the  borders.  The  fire-place  is 
a  copy  from  Melrose  Abbey.  In  the  corner  near  the  door  are  the  keys  of  the 
Old  Tolbooth,  while  every  part  of  the  room  bears  some  interesting  relic  of  by- 
gone times,  many  of  them  associated  with  the  poems  and  novels  of  Sir  Walter. 

Scott's  Library  is  a  good  sized  room,  shelved  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
containing  an  immense  collection  of  reference  books.  In  the  centre  is  a  plain, 
narrow  table,  and  a  leather  chair.  A  narrow  gallery  runs  round  the  room, 
affording  access  to  the  higher  shelves,  and  communicating  with  a  bed-room. 

In  a  closet  attached  to  the  Study,  are  to  be  seen  the  costumes  Scott  wore  as 
a  member  of  the  Celtic  Society  and  of  the  Yeomanry  Club,  and  also  his  last 
country  dress,  the  broad  skirted  coat  with  large  buttons,  the  plaid  trousers,  the 
heavy  shoes,  and  stout  walking  stick — the  dress  in  which  he  rambled  about  in 
the  morning,  and  which  he  last  wore  alive. 

The  Study  communicates  with  the  Library ;  this  room  is  splendidly  fitted 
up  with  all  that  taste  could  suggest  or  wealth  purchase.  The  ceiling  is  of 
carved  oak,  after  models  from  Roslin,  and  the  balconied  windows  look  out 
upon  the  Tweed.  Over  the  mantle-piece  is  a  full-sized  portrait  of  the  poet's 
eldest  son,  in  the  Hussar  uniform.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  the  magnificent 
bust  of  Sir  Walter  by  Chantry,  and  at  the  other  a  copy  of  the  Stratford  bust 
of  Shakspeare. 

The  Library  is  connected  with  the  Drawing-room,  containing  portraits  of 
Sir  Walter  himself,  of  Mrs.  Scott  and  her  daughters,  and  also  of  Mr.  Lockhart. 
In  this  room  are  a  set  of  richly  carved  ebony  chairs,  presented  to  the  baronet 
by  George  IV. 

Adjoining  the  drawing-room  is  the  Armoury,  a  narrow  room  of  consi- 
derable length,  with  an  arched  roof,  and  a  blazoned  window  at  either  end. 
Amongst  other  curiosities  this  room  contains  the  pistol  of  Claverhouse,  the 
sword  given  by  Charles  I.  to  Montrose,  Rob  Roy's  musket,  Hofer's  blunder- 
buss, the  hunting  flask  of  James  VI.,  the  pistols  of  Napoleon,  &c. 

The  Armoury  communicates  with  the  Dining-room,  containing  portraits 
of  Cromwell,  Claverhouse,  Lord  Essex,  Charles  IL,  Charles  XL  of  Sweden, 
and  a  head  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  a  charger.     This  room  communicates 
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with  a  small  parlour,  in  which  is  preserved  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  paintings. 

There  are  few  places  of  more  interest  to  the  tourist  than  the  palatial  resi- 
dence of  Walter  Scott.  It  was  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  build  up  a  baronial 
mansion,  and  to  restore  something  of  old  baronial  state,  and  "  here  he  gradu- 
ally raised,  as  his  resources  increased,  the  magnificent  structure,  which  stands 
unequalled  in  either  Scotland  or  England." 

In  a  sketch  of  Scott's  life,  appended  to  an  edition  of  the  poem,  the 
editor  remarks  with  some  severity  on  the  "  reckless  ambition  to  be  the  founder 
a  house,  the  creator  of  an  estate  and  title,"  which  "  marred  the  fair  propor- 
tions of  his  mind,  neutralized  his  natural  generosity,  and  drowned  his  heroic 
spirit  in  the  cold  waters  of  selfishness."  But  these  remarks  are  neither 
gracious  nor  candid.  Scott's  was  no  vulgar  ambition ;  it  was  grafted  on  the 
ardent  feeling  for  blood  and  kindred  which  was  the  great  redeeming  element 
in  the  social  life  of  what  we  call  the  Middle  Ages.  His  yearning  desire  to 
make  an  era  in  his  family  was  something  better  than  the  common-place  object 
of  amassing  a  fortune  and  investing  it  in  land."  "  The  lordliest  vision  of  acres 
would  have  had  little  charm  for  him,  unless  they  were  situated  on  Ettrick  or 
Yarrow.  His  enthusiasm  for  Scottish  antiquity  was  seen  in  every  part  of  his 
splendid  mansion,  "  every  roof  and  window  blazoned  with  clan  bearings  or 
the  lion  rampant  gules,  or  the  heads  of  the  ancient  Stuart  Kings" — he  wished 
to  revive  departed  glories — and  this  and  no  more  was  the  innocent  ambition  of 
the  lord  of  Abbotsford. 


ROSLIN   AND  HAWTHORNDEN. 


•'  These  ruined  shrines  and  towers,  that  seem 
The  relics  of  a  splendid  dream, 
Amid  whose  fairy  loveliness 
Nought  but  the  lapwing's  cry  is  heard, 
Nought  seen  but  when  the  shadows  flitting 
Fast  from  the  moon  unsheath  its  gleam." 

The  old  Chapel  of  Roslin  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
by  William  St.  Clare,  Prince  of  Orkney.  Beneath  the  Chapel  floor  in  a 
vault  the  barons  were  buried,  in  suits  of  mail.  The  living  barons  held  high 
state  in  the  Castle  of  Roslin,  a  magnificent  building  where  the  owners  resided 
in  princely  state.  The  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle,  the  old  trees 
stretching  their  gnarled  arms  over  the  green  sward,  the  singular  aspect  of 
Hawthornden,  the  wild,  rocky  country  in  the  shores  of  the  Forth — all 
contribute  to  make  up  a  picture  of  romantic  beauty  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
legendary  lore. 

Roslin  signifies  "the  promontory  of  the  waterfall."  The  Chapel  is  seated 
on  an  eminence,  and  is  68  feet  long  by  35  feet  wide.  It  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  its  massive  proportions  and  elaborate  minuteness  of  finish. 

Such  legendary  stories  are  connected  with  the  scene,  as  one  might 
be  led  to  expect  from  its  peculiar  aspect.  It  possesses,  therefore,  a  double 
interest,  that  of  the  picturesque  and  of  the  traditionary.  Both  of  these  sources 
of  attraction  were  calculated  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  an  ardent  admirer  of  natural  beauty  and  an  enthusiastic  collec- 
tor of  weired  stories  and  old  family  legends,  the  Chapels  of  Roslin  and  Haw- 
thornden were  invested  for  him  with  a  wondrous  charm,  and  he  frecpiently 
visited  them,  both  before  and  after  they  were  made  famous  in  his  "  Minstrel's 
Lay." 

The  old  story  of  the  St.  Clare's  and  of  the  unfortunate  Rosabelle,  suggested 
the  introduction  of  Harold's  song  in  the  poem  aboved-named,  and  the  simple 
ballad  records  one  of  the  many  touching  and  affecting  incidents  that  Scott  has 
wedded  to  immortal  verse.  And  we  may  notice  here,  how  skilfully  the  poet 
calls  in  the  aid  of  supernatural  efforts  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the  story. 
Very  fine  is  the  description  of  the  singular  ligbt  which  is  seen  before  the 
fatal  occurrence  takes  place,  and  which  according  to  the  superstitution  of  the 
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time  foreboded  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  family.  Few  men  could  throw  so 
much  reality  into  the  supernatural  as  Walter  Scott.  His  ghosts  and  goblins 
were  veritable  denizens  of  the  weird  world,  not  the  creations  of  white  linen  and 
blue  light.  They  came  and  went  as  such  mysterious  beings  might  be  supposed  to 
do,  and  his  magic  was  not  of  the  elaborate  and  intricate  kind — but  grand  and 
simple,  as  if  he  had  the  fullest  faith  in  all  the  pretensions  of  the  magician. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  had  his  mind  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
the  supernatural.  He  had  listened  with  wondering  attention  to  goblin  stories 
in  his  early  days,  and  had  been  better  acquainted  with  spirits  and  fairies  tnan 
Euclid  and  the  Latin  Grammar  in  his  school  times — and  legends  of  an  awful 
significance  had  haunted  his  mind  when  "briefs"  and  "cases"  should  have 
engaged  his  attention;  and  yet  it  is  said  he  did  not  believe  in  the  supernatural. 
Is  it  so  ? — to  be  sure  he  wrote  a  book  about  demonology  and  witchcraft,  more 
amusing  by  its  illustrations  than  convincing  by  its  arguments — but  that  he 
had  no  faith  in  all  the  lore  which  he  so  laboriously  collected  we  can  scarcely 
credit. 

Without  pursuing  this  theme,  which  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our 
assigned  limits,  we  may  remark,  that  the  story  of  Rosabelle  is  singularly  well 
told,  and  that  the  supernatural  effects  are  most  striking  and  impressive.  We 
introduce  it  without  further  preface  : — 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay; 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell : 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

— "  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew ! 

And,  gentle  lady,  deign  to  stay ! 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

"  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white ; 

To  niche  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water  Sprite, 

Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

"  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  lady  gay ; 
Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch : 

Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?  " 

"  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball ; 
But  that  my  Lady-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  Castle-hall. 
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"'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Liudesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide 
If  'tis  not  filled  by  Rosabelle." 

O'er  Iioslin  all  that  dreary  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moon- beam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
It  reddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen ; 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  caverned  Hawthornden. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  that  Chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffined  lie, 

Each  Baron  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  within,  around, 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bouud, 

And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh, 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bolu 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle  ; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold- 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle. 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  bell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung, 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 
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"  Then  rest  you  in  Tantallon  wold — 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Douglas  bold, 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old." 

Tantallon  Castle  is  a  building  of  no  particular  interest,  except  such  as  that 
which  attaches  to  the  strongholds  of  the  English  barons  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  old  border  warfare.  Scott,  however,  has  introduced  it  into 
"  Marmion,"  and  invested  it  with  an  attraction  not  properly  its  own.  How 
he  came  to  introduce  it  into  his  exquisite  poem  is  pleasantly  related  by  an  old 
friend  of  his,  to  whom  he  did  the  honour  of  reading  some  of  the  earlier 
Cantos  of  "  Marmion." 

After  finishing  the  reading,  Scott  asked  his  friend  to  state  any  observations 
that  had  occurred  to  him ;  to  which  his  friend  replied,  in  joke,  that  it  appeared 
to  him  he  had  brought  his  hero  by  a  very  strange  route  into  Scotland :  "  Did 
ever  mortal  coming  from  England  to  Edinburgh,  go  by  Giffbrd,  Chrichtoun 
Castle,  Borthwick  Castle,  and  over  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill?     Not  only  is  it 
a  circuitous  detour,  but  there  never  was  a  road  that  way  since  the  world  was 
created."     "  That  is  a  most  irrelevent  objection,"  said  Sir  Walter,  laughing, 
u  it  was  my  good  pleasure  to  bring  '  Marmion  '  by  that  route,  for  the  purpose 
of  describing  the  places  you  have  mentioned — and  the  view  from  Blackford 
Hill ;  and  it  was  his  business  to  find  his  road,  and  pick  his  steps  the  best  way 
he  could.     But  pray,  how  would  you  bring  him?  Not  by  the  post- road,  surely, 
as  if  he  had  been  travelling  in  a  mail-coach?"     "No,"  replied  his  friend, 
"  there  were  neither  post-roads  nor  mail  coaches  in  those  days,  but  I  think 
you  might  have  brought  him  with  a  less  chance  of  getting  into  a  swamp,  by 
allowing  him  to  travel  the  natural  road  by  Dunbar  and  the  sea  coast;  and  then 
he  might  have  tarried  for  a  space  with  the  famous  Earl  of  Angus,  surnamed 
Bell-the-Cat,  at  his  favourite  residence  of  Tantallon  Castle,  by  which  means 
you  would  have  had  not  only  that  fortress  with  all  its  feudal  state,  but  the 
Castle  of  Dunbar,  the  Bass,  and  all  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Forth  to 
describe."     This  observation  seemed  to  strike  Sir  Walter  very  much;    and, 
after  a  pause,  he  exclaimed,   "By  Jove,  you  are  right!     I  ought  to  have 
brought  him  that  way ;"  and  then  he  added,  "  but  before  he  and  I  part,  depend 
upon  it  he  shall  visit  Tantallon."     He  then  asked  his  friend  if  he  had  ever 
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been  there;  and,  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  asked  him  to 
describe  it,  which  he  did,  and  from  that  account  Sir  Walter  is  said  to  have 
described  the  Castle.  When  it  was  published,  he  laughed,  and  asked  his 
friend  how  he  liked  Tantallon. 

But  scant  three  miles  the  band  had  rode, 

When  o'er  a  height  they  passed, 
And  sudden,  close  before  them  showed 

His  towers,  Tantallon  vast : 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  far, 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose, 
And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  flows ; 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose, 

And  double  mound  and  fosse. 
By  narrow  draw-bridge,  outworks  strong, 
Through  studded  gates,  and  entrance  long, 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square ; 
Around  were  lodgings  fit  and  fair, 

And  towers  of  various  form, 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far, 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high, 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky, 
Whence  oft  the  Warder  could  descry, 
The  gathering  ocean-storm. 
*  *  *  » 

I  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 
Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep, 
Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repelled  the  insult  of  the  air, 
Which,  when  the  tempest  vexed  the  sky, 
Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by. 
Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 
Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear, 
Of  sculpture  rude,  a  strong  shield ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  field, 
And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood, 
The  cognizance  of  Douglas'  blood. 
The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair, 
Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 
A  parapet's  embattled  row 
Did  seaward  round  the  Castle  go, 
Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending, 
Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending, 
Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending, 
Its  varving  circle  did  combine 
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Bulwark,  and  bartisan,  and  line, 

And  bastion-tower,  and  vantage-coign ; 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  far-projecting  battlement; 

The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flow, 

Upon  the  precipice  below, 

Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land, 

Gate- works,  and  walls,  were  strongly  manned: 

No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side; 

The  steepy  rock,  and  frantic  tide, 

Approach  of  human  step  denied ; 

And  thus  these  lines,  and  ramparts  rude, 

Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

This  description  is  no  less  truthful  than  it  is  precise ;  and  if  Scott  had 
never  explored  the  ruined  Castle,  his  friend  must  have  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary descriptive  power.  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,  to  whom  allusion  has 
been  made,  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  acquired  this 
singular  appellation  under  the  following  circumstances.  When  the  Scottish 
nobility  had  assembled  to  deliberate  on  putting  the  obnoxious  favourite  of 
James  III.  to  death,  Lord  Grey  told  them  the  fable  of  the  mice  who  resolved 
that  one  of  their  number  should  put  a  bell  round  the  neck  of  the  cat,  to  warn 
them  of  its  coming;  but  no  one  was  so  hardy  as  to  attempt  it.  "I  understand 
the  moral,"  said  Angus,  "  and  I'll  bell  the  cat ! "  And  bearded  the  king  by 
hanging  his  favourite  at  Lauder  bridge. 
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"  The  King  sits  in  Dunfermline  town, 
Drinking  the  blood  red  wine  ; 
Where  shall  I  find  a  skeely  skipper 
Will  sail  this  ship  of  mine?  " 

The  town  of  Dunfermline,  county  Fife,   Scotland,  is  famous  alike  for   its 
manufactures  and  antiquities. 

As  to  its  manufactures,  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  fine  table  linen, 
table  covers,  etc. ;  very  great  improvements  having  been  introduced  since 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  old  town  took  to  trade.  First  of  all  it 
began  with  checks  and  ticks,  and  fabrics  of  a  coarse  description,  and  then 
went  on  to  damask  and  diaper  with  the  looms  of  townsman  Blake,  a  clever 
fellow  in  his  time,  but  quite  run  down  by  subsequent  inventors.  There  was 
the  fly-shuttle,  introduced  in  1778,  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  wonderful 
machine  ever  invented  by  that  inventive  animal,  man — whose  prerogative  is 
said  by  a  French  writer  to  be  invention.  But  those  old  fly-shuttles  were  driven 
out  of  the  competition  field  by  Jacquard  looms,  which  now,  with  several 
improvements,  are  universally  employed.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  the 
goods  chiefly  manufactured  at  Dunfermline  were  woven  in  the  houses  of  the 
weavers,  every  owner  of  a  house,  almost,  being  the  proprietor  of  a  loom.  But 
a  new  system  has  been  introduced — Capital  has  taken  the  command  of  Labour, 
huge  factories  have  sprung  up,  and  a  new  regime  has  been  brought  altogether. 
These  factories  were  originally  established  by  the  co-operation  of  small 
manufacturers,  "  partly  from  a  belief  that  their  yarns  would  be  safer  in  such 
establishments,  partly  because  under  the  old  system  they  were  sometimes 
obliged  to  furnish,  at  a  considerable  risk,  weavers  with  peculiarly  expensive 
mountings,  and  partly  from  a  belief  that  the  business  might  be  carried  on  in 
this  way,  and  more  to  their  advantage,  than  when  it  was  distributed  over  a 
swarm  of  cottages.  Very  different  opinions  are  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  new  system.  That  it  depreciated  the  property  of  the  weavers 
is  certain,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  had  the  effect  of  materially  diminishing 
the  hours  of  labour.  Formerly  the  weavers  were  tempted  to  prolong  their 
working  hours  to  nine,  ten,  and  even  eleven  in  the  evening,  whereas  the 
factories  all  shut  at  seven  o'clock.  Some  of  them  have  schools  attached,  and 
they  are  all  clean  and  well  ventilated."  Yorkshire  and  Ireland  supply  the 
finer  descriptions  of  yarn  for  manufacture  at  Dunfermline  ;  the  coarser  kinds 
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are  supplied  from  Dundee  and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  No  less  than  about 
four  hundred  tons  of  flax  are  annually  purchased  for  use  in  these  mills.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  trade  has  been  very  considerably  extended, 
and  that  the  town  no  longer  works  exclusively  for  a  local,  but  for  the  general 
market.  In  two  or  three  factories — perhaps  more — the  power  loom  is 
employed,  but  this  is  only  in  use  for  the  manufacture  of  the  commoner  and 
cheaper  description  of  goods.  The  trade  gives  employment  to  between  three 
and  four  thousand  hands,  of  both  sexes,  at  average  wages  of  about  7s.  6d. 
per  week. 

The  progress  of  Art-education  has  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  over 
the  manufactures  of  Dunfermline.  "  The  patterns,"  says  a  recent  writer, 
"  were  for  a  long  time  conceived  in  a  wretched  taste,  were  ill-drawn,  and  in 
every  respect  far  inferior  to  foreign  specimens.  They  consisted  ehiefly  of  the 
British  flag,  the  national  Scottish  arms,  gentlemen's  coats  of  arms,  flowers, 
birds,  etc.  ;  all  very  unnatural  and  extravagant.  But  now  the  patterns 
display  equal  ingenuity  and  taste  in  design  and  execution,  are  rich  and  varied, 
and  considered  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  German  ;  besides  the  damask  loom 
is  capable  of  producing  any  figure  however  complicated."  Some  time  since, 
one  of  the  oldest  established  and  one  of  the  principal  houses  executed  an  order 
for  her  Majesty  at  Balmoral.  The  fabric  was  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the 
design  elegant  and  appropriate  for  the  locality  in  which  it  was  to  be  used, 
being  composed  of  deer  stalkers,  stags,  and  hounds,  with  Balmoral  Castle  in 
the  centre,  the  whole  intertwined  with  royal  cypher.  A  number  of  artists 
are  wholly  employed  in  designing  new  patterns  ;  and  sufficient  proof  has  been 
given  of  their  competency  to  fulfil  their  task — we  are  no  longer  condemned  to 
regard  tasteless  designs  every  time  we  look  on  our  table  linen — the  influence 
of  Art  has  been  ably  exerted,  and  the  result  is  almost  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  this  respect. 

But  Dunfermline  does  not  exclusively  devote  itself  to  linen  manufacture. 
Soap  works  and  candle  works,  tan  pits  and  iron  foundries,  breweries  and  flour 
mills  are  doing  a  thriving  business.  There  is  a  Savings'  Bank  for  the  poor, 
and  four  Branch  Banks  for  the  wealthy,  and  Law  Courts  for  the  litigious,  and 
Charitable  Foundations  for  the  indigent.  Yet  there  is  something  of  deeper 
interest  to  the  scholar  and  antiquary  in  and  about  the  old  town.  And  this 
arises  from  the  fact  of  its  being  an  old  town. 

At  Dunfermline,  eight  hundred  years  ago,  Malcolm  Caenmore  built  a 
tower,  and  round  this  tower  a  few  houses  clustered,  and  so  the  town  began. 
Not  far  off"  from  the  town,  this  same  Malcolm  founded  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery, which  soon  rose  into  great  importance,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
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celebrated,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  selected  as  an 
appropriate  burial  place  for  Scottish  kings,  where  royal  dust  might  turn  to 
common  earth ;  and  there  several  of  the  royal  line  were  interred,  including 
Robert  Bruce.  At  Dunfermline  the  old  Scottish  kings  held  many  a  royal 
feast,  and  lived  in  barbaric  splendour  ;  all  that  remain  of  the  palace  now  are 
a  few  broken  walls,  and  a  huge  cellar,  where  his  Highness  the  King  stored 
his  wine.  Of  the  monastic  house,  also,  very  little  remains  except  the 
Refectory — a  great  spacious  room,  that  tbe  king's  cellar  might  have  supplied 
with  wine — they  seem  built  for  one  another. 

Dunfermline  Abbey  was  founded  in  1080.  It  was  the  earliest  Norman 
building  in  Scotland,  and  was  distinguished,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  as 
being  the  burial  place  of  many  a  Scottish  king.  Here  was  buried  Malcolm 
Caenmore ;  Queen  Margaret,  her  son  Edward  and  Ethelred ,  Alexander  and 
his  Queen  ;  Malcolm  IV.  ;  Alexander  III. ;  Robert  Bruce,  and  several  others. 
There  is  a  legendary  story  which  tells  us  that,  "  On  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Largs,  a  royal  lady,  leading  by  her  right  hand  a  knightly  shade,  with  a 
crown  upon  its  head,  and  sheathed  in  glittering  armour,  came  forth  from 
the  royal  tombs  in  Dunfermline ;  and  behind  her  walked  three  others  in 
rich  harness,  and  with  golden  circlets  on  their  helms,  through  the  great 
north  door."  As  Santiago  rode  once  against  the  Moors,  before  the  Spanish 
van,  so  went  forth  St.  Margaret,  her  kingly  consort,  and  three  sceptred 
sons,  to  lead  the  Scotts  against  the  power  of  Norway. 

To  Dunfermline  there  are  different  references  in  Scott's  novels — a  place  of 
so  much  interest,  and  so  great  antiquity,  was  certain  to  offer  attraction  to  the 
Great  Unknown. 
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"  Fitz- James  knew  every  wily  train 
A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain, 
But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain  : 
There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye 
To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie." 

''Clng  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland  was  a  popular  favourite.  His  people 
i^tyled  him  King  of  the  Poor;  and  he  deserved  the  title,  for  he  was  a  true 
friend  to  his  people  and  a  staunch  enemy  to  oppression.  The  nobility  accused 
him  of  wanting  proper  regard  for  their  position  and  dignity,  but  King  James 
knew  well  enough  that  they  were  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Like 
the  old  Bagdad  Caliph,  he  wandered  about  amongst  the  people  in  disguise,  and 
ascertained  from  his  own  experience  their  feelings  and  their  wants : — many  an 
act  of  wrong  he  righted — many  an  act  of  treachery  he  foiled — many  a  cu. 
ningly  devised  plot  he  frustrated  by  these  wanderings ;  and,  as  the  Goodmav 
of  Ballengiech,  won  for  himself  a  hearty  reception  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor. 
Sometimes  he  dealt  out  rough  justice  to  those  who  least  expected  it,  and 
showed  that  he  would  have  no  mercy  on  those  who  had  no  mercy  on  their 
fellows.  Once  upon  a  time  he  seized  a  robber  named  Armstrong,  a  powerful 
Highland  Chief,  and  hanged  him  as  a  common  felon.  Armstrong  in  vain 
sought  to  bribe  justice,  swearing  that  Henry  VIII.  of  England  would  give  the 
weight  of  his  best  horse  in  gold  for  his  life — but  a  mountain  of  gold  could  not 
save  him  from  the  doom  pronounced  by  an  impartial  King. 

Many  strange  stories  are  told  of  the  wonderful  adventures  of  the  King  in 
his  romantic  rambles,  and  in  the  poem  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  Sir  Walter 
Sec  tt  has  introduced  him  to  us  as  a  wayfarer  in  the  Highlands,  willing  to  win 
the  heart  of  the  old  Chieftain's  daughter  : — 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 

A  stranger  climbed  the  steepy  glade ; 

His  martial  step,  his  stately  mein, 

His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green, 

His  eagle  glance  rememberance  claims — 

'Tis  Snowdown's  Knight — 'tis  James  Fitz- James ! 

Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream, 

Then  starting  scarce  suppressed  a  scream ; 
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"  Oh  stranger  !  in  such  hour  of  fear, 
What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here  ?" 
"  An  evil  hap,  how  can  it  be, 
That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  ? 
By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide, 
And  marshall'd,  over  bank  and  bourne, 
The  happy  path  of  my  return." 
"  The  happy  path ! — what !  said  he  naught, 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought, 
Of  guarded  pass  ?" — "  No,  by  my  faith ! 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe." 
"  Oh  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  Kern 
— Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern ; 
Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure  ! — 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man  ? 
The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick's  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear 
Unknown  to  him,  to  guide  thee  here." 

"  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be, 

Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee ; 

Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath, 

When  love  or  honour's  weighed  with  death. 

Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance, 

And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 

I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild, 

Where  ne'er  before  such  blossom  smiled ; 

By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 

From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 

Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait ; 

They'll  bear  us  soon  to  Sterling  gate. 

I'll  place  thee  in  a  lovely  bower, 

I'll  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower-—" 

"  Oh !  hush,  Sir  Knight !  'twere  female  art 

To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart ; 

Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 

Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear. 

That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back, 

In  dreadful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track  ; 

And  how,  Oh  how,  can  I  atone 

The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on  ! 

One  way  remains — I'll  tell  him  all — 

Yes!  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 

Thou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blame, 

Buy  thy  own  pardon  with  thy  shame! 

But  first — my  Father  is  a  man 

Outlawed  and  exiled,  under  ban  ; 
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The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head, 

With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed. 

Still  would'st  thou  speak?— then  hear  the  truth! 

Fitz-  James,  there  is  a  noble  youth — 

If  yet  he  is! — exposed  for  me 

And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 

Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 

Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart." 

The  poem  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake"  excited  considerable  attention,  and 
Scott  said  of  it  himself,  that  its  success  was  so  extraordinary  as  to  induce  him 
to  believe  that  he  had  at  last  fixed  a  nail  in  the  proverbially  inconstant  Wheel 
of  Fortune.  Scott  exculpated  himself,  however,  from  being  any  partizan  of 
his  own  poetry ;  he  never  admired,  or  professed  never  to  admire,  his  own 
compositions,  and  declared  that  he  and  Burns  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  day.  Ballantyne,  in  his  Memorandum,  has  preserved  an  anecdote 
illustrative  of  Scott's  statement.  "  I  remember,"  he  says,  "  going  into  his 
Library  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  and  finding 
Miss  Scott — who  was  then  a  very  pretty  young  girl — there  by  herself  I  asked 
her— '  Well,  Miss  Sophia,  how  do  you  like  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  ? '  Her 
answer  was  given  with  perfect  simplicity — '  Oh,  I  have  not  read  it :  papa  says 
there's  nothing  so  bad  for  young  people  as  reading  bad  poetry  ! '" 
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"  Earth  walked  on  the  Earth, 
Glistening  like  gold ; 
Earth  goes  to  Earth 
Sooner  than  it  wold ; 

Earth  buildeth  on  the  Earth 

Palaces  and  towers ; 
Earth  saith  to  the  Earth 

All  shall  be  ours." 

The  Abbey  of  Melrose  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  or  rather  a  short 
distance  from  that  noble  river,  surrounded  by  hills  and  scenery,  some  of  the 
noblest  in  Scotland.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  was  founded  by  King 
David  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  church  was  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  divided  into  nave,  choir,  and  transept ;  it  had 
a  central  tower  more  than  eighty  feet  high,  crowned  with  a  spire.  But  in  the 
unhappy  squabbles  which  distracted  Scotland  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  old  building  suffered  considerably,  and  would  have  been 
destroyed  altogether,  but  for  an  accident  which  befell  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  riotous  assembly,  which  had  broken  into  its  consecrated  aisles. 

The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  are  very  interesting  and  picturesque.  The 
architecture  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  but  is  always  graceful.  The  remains  consist 
of  the  south  aisles,  part  of  the  nave,  tne  transept,  choir,  and  a  portion  of  the 
spire. 

The  history  of  the  Abbey  is  more  eventful  than  we  might  be  led  to 
suppose  from  the  old  rhyme : 

The  Monks  of  Melrose  made  good  kale, 

On  Fridays  when  they  fasted, 
They  neither  wanted  beef  nor  ale, 

As  long  as  their  neighbours'  lasted. 

The  monks  worked  bravely,  cultivated  noble  gardens,  built  a  splendid  church, 
and  added  a  valuable  chronicle  to  the  literature  of  their  times.  Here  came 
Alexander  III.  to  pray  and  vow,  before  he  went  on  his  expedition  to  the 
Western  Isles.  Here,  when  Edward  II.  of  England  was  expected,  the 
Douglas  held  the  building,  and  a  monk  watched  from  the  tower  to  signal  the 
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advance  of  the  English.  In  the  attack  which  followed,  the  church  was  much 
injured,  and  the  Prior  slain.  The  church  suffered  again  on  the  visit  of  King 
Richard  II.,  when  a  portion  of  it  was  burnt  ;  and  again  in  1544,  when  the 
English  twice  attacked  it,  and  almost  reduced  it  to  ruins.  It  was  turned  into 
a  Presbyterian  chapel  in  1618,  and  suffered,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  from 
the  hands  of  the  Puritans  in  1649. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  Melrose  as  "St.  Mary's,"  in  the  "Monastery" 
and  the  "  Abbot,"  and  still  more  fully  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  hy  the  pale  moonlight ; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately 
Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave, 
Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 
Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile ; 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  1 
*  *  ♦  * 

By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door, 

They  entered  now  the  chancel  tall ; 
The  darkened  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pillars  lofty,  and  light,  and  small ; 
The  key-stone,  that  locked  each  ribbed  aisle, 
Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille ; 
The  corbells  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim ; 
And  the  pillars,  with  clustered  shafts  so  trim, 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourished  around, 
Seemed  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had  bound. 
Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner,  riven, 
Shook  to  the  cold  night- wind  of  heaven. 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale ; 
And  there  dying  lamps  did  burn 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn. 
O  gallant  Chief  of  Otterburne, 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale 
O  fading  honours  of  the  dead ! 
0  high  ambition  lowly  laid ! 
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The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone, 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foliage  tracery  combined, 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fairy  band, 
'Twixt  poplars  straight,  the  osier  wand, 
In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow-wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver-light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Showed  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint, 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red, 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 
And  trampled  the  Apostate  pride. 
Then  moonbeam  kiss  the  holy  pane, 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 
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"  Yet,  Freedom !  yet  thy  banner  torn  but  flying, 
Streams  like  a  thunder  storm  against  the  wind." 

The  persecution  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  forms  one  of  the  most  painfully- 
interesting  portions  of  Scottish  history.  The  Covenant  had  risen  into  power 
and  importance,  but  its  adherents  were  deceived  and  betrayed-,  and  had  to  bear 
the  penalty  of  trusting  to  a  king's  oath.  That  penalty  was  sternly  exacted  and 
manfully  paid.  The  attempt  to  force  upon  them  the  English  Liturgy  was 
sharply  resented — as  sharply  punished  ;  and  the  Scots  were  driven  into  mad- 
ness. Oppression  began  its  work.  All  Scotland  was  shaken.  The  genius  of 
the  people  was  stirred  within  them,  but  what  could  they  do  but  suffer  and  die. 
Driven  from  their  accustomed  places  of  worship,  where  the  familiar  had  ceased 
to  vibrate,  and  a  ploughboy-curate  "  mumbled  mass,"  the  people  resorted  to 
field  meetings.  At  first  no  arms  were  worn,  and  when  worship  was  over,  the 
congregation  quietly  dispersed.  But  an  Act  was  passed  which  made  it  sediti- 
ous to  preach  without  an  episcopal  license-,  and  pains  and  penalties  were 
inflicted  on  those  who  absented  themselves  form  the  parish  church.  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  were  raised  in  Ayrshire  in  fines  for  non-conformity,  and  a 
much  larger  sum  in  the  counties  of  Galloway  and  Dumfries.  Ministers 
were  banished,  men  hanged  and  shot,  women  publicly  whipped,  boys  branded 
and  sold  for  slaves,  the  most  excruciating  tortures  were  employed,  until  at  last 
the  people  were  driven  into  open  revolt.  Then  down  upon  them  came  the 
royal  troops.  There  was  an  officer  fresh  from  Russian  service,  well  schooled 
in  butchering  Turks  and  Tartars,  who  was  sent  to  hunt  out  the  contumacious 
Covenanters.  There  was  General  Dalziel.  This  man  was  equalled  if  not  sur- 
passed by  James  Graham,  of  Claverhouse ;  and  there  was  the  brow-beating 
lawyer,  the  "  bluidye  Mackenzie;"  and,  better  than  his  companions,  the 
unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

One  Sabbath  morning  the  Covenanters  met  for  worship  in  the  open 
country.  They  came  with  Bibles  and  swords.  Watchmen  were  posted  on 
the  hills  to  give  notice  if  the  enemy  approached.  And  so  they  worshipped. 
Suddenly  the  report  of  a  carbine  is  heard.  It  is  the  signal  of  danger.  The 
preacher  pauses  ;  red-haired  Burley  i^ulls  round  his  sword  belt.     The  mass  of 
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men  are  placed  in  battle  array,  and  as  the  dragoons,  led  on  by  Claverhousc 
approach,  the  Covenanters  begin  their  warlike  psalm  : 

In  Judah's  land  God  is  well  known, 

His  name  in  Israel's  great, 
In  Salem  is  his  tabernacle, 

In  Zion  is  His  seat. 

There,  arrows  of  the  bow  he  brake, 

The  shield,  the  sword,  the  war, 
More  glorious  Thou  than  hills  of  prey, 

More  excellent  art  far. 

The  dragoons  with  a  derisive  shout  rush  on,  and  the  battle  begins.  It  was 
a  hard  fought  fight,  a  battle  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Claverhouse.  Flushed 
victory,  the  Covenanters  followed  up  their  success  by  an  imprudent  sally  with 
into  Glasgow ;  thousands  and  thousands  joined  their  ranks,  but  theological 
controversy  undermined  their  fortune  of  war.  While  every  effort  should 
have  been  made  to  insure  what  had  already  been  attained,  and  still  further  to 
pursue  the  victory,  the  leaders  fell  to  quarrelling  about  modes  of  faith,  and 
broke  up  by  their  dissensions  their  little  army  before  it  was  broken  by  the 
enemy.  Every  soldier  argued — they  looked  more  after  their  "  five  points" 
than  after  the  points  of  their  swords ;  and  so  with  eighteen  squabbling 
ministers,  each  supported  by  his  own  partizans,  the  Covenanting  host  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  royal  troops,  and  just  three  weeks  after  the  victory  at 
Drumclog  met  total  defeat  at  Bothwell  Bridge. 

The  story  of  "  Old  Mortality"  is  founded  on  this  persecution  and  struggle 
of  the  Covenanters  against  their  oppressors,  and  around  Bothwell  the  chief 
interest  of  the  story  centres.  Our  sketch  represents  the  Castle  of  that  name, 
and  in  another  part  of  this  volume  we  give  a  representation  of  Bothwell 
Bridge. 

Bothwell,  the  non-commissioned  officer  introduced  to  the  readers  of  "  Old 
Mortality,"  was  the  grandson  of  the  famous,  or  infamous  Bothwell,  whose 
estates  were  forfeited  in  the  time  of  James  VI.  Francis  Stewart,  son  of  the 
forfeited  earl,  obtained  by  favor  of  Charles  I.  an  order  for  the  restoration  of 
his  land.  The  barony  of  Crichtoun  with  its  Castle  was  surrendered,  also  some 
property  in  Lidderdale.  James  Stewart  also  made  an  advantageous  compo 
sition  with  the  Earl  of  Roxburghe,  but  the  lands  he  obtained  he  never  enjoyed 
as  they  were  seized  by  his  creditors.  It  was  his  eldest  son,  Francis  Stewart, 
who  became  a  trooper  during  the  great  civil  war.  He  seems  to  have  received 
no  preferment  after  the  Restoration,  suited  to  his  high  birth,  though  in  fact 
third  cousin  to  Charles  II.     Captain   Crichtoun,  the  friend  of  Dean  Swift  who 
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publislied  his  Memoirs,  found  him  a  private  gentleman  in  the  King's  Life- 
guards. At  the  same  time  this  was  no  degrading  position  ;  for  Fountain- 
hall  records  a  duel  fought  between  a  private  in  the  Life  Guards  and  an 
officer  in  the  Militia,  because  the  latter  had  taken  upon  him  to  assume  superior 
rank.  The  Life  Guardsman  who  killed  in  the  rencontre,  and  his  antagonist 
was  executed  for  murder.  The  character  of  Bothwell  in  the  story  is  entirely 
ideal,  except  in  relation  to  the  name. 

Of  Bothwell  Castle  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  earlier  records 
of  this  building  are  traced  as  far  back  as  the  year  1270  ;  that  it  passed  from  the 
Murray  family  into  that  of  Douglas  by  marriage  in  1445.  It  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Clyde,  and  exhibits,  even  in  its  ruins,  striking  remains  of 
its  former  splendour,  occupying  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  in 
length  and  ninety-nine  in  breadth.  The  banks  on  both  sides  are  very  high, 
and  well  timbered,  and  the  river  makes  a  fine  circuit  round  the  structure,  giving 
to  it  an  appearance  which  warrants  the  expression  which  Scott  employa 
respecting  it—"  the  romantic  nuns  of  Bothwpll  Oa.«tle." 
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"  Montrose  did  come,  and  Athol  both, 
And  with  them  many  more ; 
And  all  the  Highland  Amorites, 
That  had  been  there  before. 

The  Lowdien  Mallisha  they 

Came  with  their  coats  of  blew ; 
Five  hundred  men  from  London  came, 

Clad  in  a  reddish  hue. 

When  they  were  all  provided  well, 

In  armour  and  amonition, 
Then  thither  westward  did  they  come, 

Most  cruel  of  intention." 

Bothwe:,l  is  a  village  in  the  county  of  Lanarkshire,  eight  miles  from 
Glasgow,  on  the  Hamilton  road.  Less  than  a  mile  distant  from  this  village  is 
a  hridge,  crossing  the  Clyde,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in 
Scottish  history.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the 
place  since  that  event  occurred ;  an  elegant  and  commodious  bridge  has  been 
added  to  the  old  structure,  the  long  and  narrow  bridge  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  and  which  gives  interest  to  the  locality.  Gazing,  however,  on  the  rippling 
Clyde,  the  mind  of  the  visitor  reverts  to  that  calm  Sabbath  morning,  when  the 
sun  shining  on  the  bulwarks  of  the  old  bridge,  and  on  the  moor  edged  with 
trees,  had  its  bright  beams  reflected  from  glittering  arms  and  accoutrements  of 
Royalists  and  Covenanters  engaged  in  deadly  struggle.  The  Covenanters,  tc 
the  number  of  four  thousand  or  thereabouts,  held  the  bridge,  and  there  they 
were  attacked  and  routed  by  the  royal  forces,  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
They  yielded  like  snow  before  the  charge  of  the  Life  Guards ;  it  ceased  to  be 
a  battle  and  became  a  butchery.  Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  in  "  Old  Mortality,"  from  which  we  extract  the  following  ; 
but  the  novelist's  sympathy  with  the  Royalists  led  him,  not  unfrequently,  to 
soften,  if  he  did  altogether  suppress,  their  cruelty  to  the  Covenanters,  and  to 
exaggerate  the  fanaticism  of  the  latter  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

"  Ere  Morton  of  Burley  had  reached  the  post  to  be  defended,  the  enemy 
had  commenced  an  attack  upon  it  with  great  spirit.  The  two  regiments  of 
Foot-guards,  formed  into  a  close  column,  rushed  forward  to  the  river ;  one 
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corps,  deploying  along  the  right  hank,  commenced  a  galling  lire  on  the 
defenders  of  the  pass,  while  the  other  pressed  on  to  occupy  the  bridge.  The 
insurgents  sustained  the  attack  with  great  constancy  and  courage ;  and  while 
part  of  their  number  returned  a  fire  across  the  river,  the  rest  maintained  a 
discharge  of  musketry  upon  the  further  end  of  the  bridge  itself,  and  every 
avenue  by  which  the  soldiers  endeavoured  to  approach  it.  The  latter  suffered 
severely,  but  still  gained  ground,  and  the  head  of  their  column  was  already 
upon  the  bridge,  when  the  arrival  of  Morton  changed  the  scene ;  and  his 
marksmen,  commencing  upon  the  pass  a  fire  as  well  aimed  as  it  was  sustained 
and  regular,  compelled  the  assailants  to  retire  with  much  loss.  They  were  a 
second  time  repulsed  with  still  greater  loss,  as  Burley  had  now  brought  his 
party  into  action.  The  fire  was  continued  with  the  utmost  vehemence  on  both 
sides,  and  the  issue  of  the  action  seemed  very  dubious. 

Monmouth,  mounted  on  a  superb  white  charger,  might  be  discovered  on 
the  top  of  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  urging,  entreating,  and  animating  the 
exertions  of  his  soldiers.  By  his  orders,  the  cannon,  which  had  hitherto  been 
employed  in  annoying  the  distant  main  body  of  the  Presbyterians,  were  now 
turned  upon  the  defenders  of  the  bridge.  But  these  tremendous  engines, 
being  wrought  much  more  slowly  than  in  modern  times,  did  not  produce  the 
effect  of  annoying  or  terrifying  the  enemy  to  the  extent  proposed.  The 
insurgents,  sheltered  by  the  copsewood  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  or 
stationed  in  the  houses  already  mentioned,  fought  under  cover,  while  the 
Royalists,  owing  to  the  precautions  of  Morton,  were  entirely  exposed.  The 
defence  was  so  protracted  and  obstinate,  that  the  royal  generals  began  to  fear 
it  mio-ht  be  ultimatelv  successful.  While  Monmouth  threw  himself  from  his 
horse,  and,  rallying  the  Foot-guards,  brought  them  on  to  another  close  and 
desperate  attack,  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  Dalziel,  who  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Lennox  Highlanders,  rushed  forward  with  their 
tremendous  war-cry  of  Loch-sloy.  The  ammunition  of  the  defenders  of  the 
bridge  began  to  fail  at  this  important  crisis  ;  messages,  commanding  and 
imploring  succours  and  supplies,  were  in  vain  despatched,  one  after  the  other 
to  the  main  body  of  the  Presbyterian  army,  which  remained  inactively  drawn 
up  on  the  open  fields  in  the  rear.  Fear,  consternation,  and  misrule,  had  gone 
abroad  among  them,  and  while  the  post  on  which  their  safety  depended 
recpired  to  be  instantly  and  powerfully  reinforced,  there  remained  none 
either  to  command  or  obey. 

As  the  fire  of  the  defenders  of  the  bridge  began  to  slacken,  that  of  the 
assailants  increased,  and  in  its  turn  became  more  fatal.  Animated  by  the 
example  and  exhortations  of  their  generals,  they  obtained  a  footing  upon  the 
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bridge  itself,  and  began  t©  remove  tbe  obstacles  by  which  it  was  blockaded. 
The  portal-gate  was  broke  open,  the  beams,  trunks  of  trees,  and  other 
materials  of  the  barricade,  pulled  down  and  thrown  into  the  river.  This  was 
not  accomplished  without  opposition.  Morton  and  Burley  fought  in  the  very 
front  of  their  followers,  and  encouraged  them  with  their  pikes,  halberts,  and 
partisans,  to  encounter  the  bayonets  of  the  Guards  and  the  broadswords  of 
the  Highlanders.  But  those  behind  the  leaders  began  to  shrink  from  the 
unequal  combat,  and  fly  singly,  or  in  parties  of  two  or  three,  towards  the  main 
body,  until  the  remainder  were,  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  hostile  column  as 
much  as  by  their  weapons,  forced  from  the  bridge.  The  passage  being  now 
open,  the  enemy  began  to  pour  over.  But  the  bridge  was  long  and  narrow, 
which  rendered  the  manoeuvre  slow  as  well  as  dangerous ;  and  those  who  first 
passed  had  still  to  force  the  houses,  from  the  windows  of  which  the  Cove- 
nanters continued  to  fire.  *****  In  the  meanwhile,  the  forces  of  the 
King  crossed  the  bridge  at  their  leisure,  and  securing  the  pass,  formed  in  line 
of  battle  ;  while  Claverhouse,  who  like  a  hawk  perched  on  a  rock  and  eyeing 
the  time  to  pounce  on  its  prey,  had  watched  the  event  of  the  action  from  the 
opposite  bank,  now  passed  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  at  full  trot, 
and  leading  them  in  squadrons  through  the  intervals  and  round  the  flanks  of 
the  royal  infantry,  formed  them  in  line  on  the  moor,  and  led  them  to  the 
charge." 
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"  Clansmen  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er, 
Dream  of  battle  fields  no  more ; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil  nor  night  of  waking." 

The  Lakes  of  Scotland  are  highly  distinguished  for  their  picturesque  scenery, 
and  Loch  Lomond  is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  them  all. 
It  stretches  its  noble  expanse  of  water  between  the  coasts  of  Stirling  and  Dum- 
barton, is  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  triangular  in  shape,  and  at  the  broadest 
seven  miles  across.  The  depth  of  the  water  is  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms,  and  the  loch  covers  an  estimated  area  of  about  24,000 
acres.  The  scenery  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the 
surface  of  the  lake  is  studded  with  islands.  On  the  east  rises  Ben  Lomond,  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  mountains  of  the  Grampian  range;  on  the  north  the 
aspect  of  the  scenery  is  wild  and  rugged,  but  at  some  other  parts  of  the  shore 
the  landscapes  are  remarkable  for  their  sylvan  beauty,  and  the  country — low, 
rich,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated — is  ornamented  with  several  noble  villas. 

Of  this  lake  mention  is  made  in  many  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott; 
it  is  in  its  neighbourhood  that  the  story  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake"  is  laid,  and 
from  its  surface,  as  the  skiff  glides  over  it,  rises  the  famous  song  of  the  High- 
land boatmen: 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances! 

Honoured  and  blessed  be  the  ever-green  Pine! 
Long  may  the  Tree  in  his  banner  that  glances, 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line! 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 

Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gaily  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow, 

While  every  Highland  glen 

Sends  our  shoot  back  agen, 
"  Roderick  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe." 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrilled  in  Glen  Fruin, 
And  Banachar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied; 

Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dbu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 
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Widow  and  Saxon  maid 

Long  shall  lament  our  raid, 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe; 

Lennox  and  Leven-glen 

Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
"Roderick  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroe!" 

Among  the  islands  on  the  lake,  that  of  Inch  Cailleach — a  representation 
of  which  is  given  in  our  Engraving — is  probably  the  most  interesting.  It 
formerly  contained  a  nunnery,  hence  the  name,  Inch  Cailleach,  or  the  island 
of  old  women,  but  it  is  better  known  as  the  burial  place  of  the  Clan  Mac 
Gregor ;  there  those  redoutable  Highlanders  were  wont  to  be  interred,  and 
there  their  sepulchres  may  still  be  seen.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  locality  in 
Scott's  admirable  story  of  "Rob  Roy,"  where  Baillie  Nichol  Jarvie  has  his 
interview  with  Rob  in  the  Tolbooth,  and  the  Highlander  invites  him  to  a  "dish 
of  Scotch  collops  and  a  leg  of  red  deer  venison  "  in  the  mountains. 

"  Na,  na,  Robin,"  said  the  cautious  burgher,  "  I  seldom  like  to  leave  the 
Gorbals;  I  have  nae  freedom  to  gang  among  your  wild  hills,  Robin,  and 
your  kilted  red-shanks — it  disna  become  my  place,  man." 

"  The  only  drap  o'  gentle  bluid,"  reiterated  Campbell,  "  that's  in  your 
body  was  our  great  grand-uncle's  that  was  justified  at  Dunbarton,  and  you 
Bet  yourself  up  to  say  ye  wad  derogate  frae  your  place  to  visit  me !  Hark  thee, 
man, — I  owe  thee  a  day  in  harst — I'll  pay  up  your  thousan  pund  Scots,  plack 
and  bawbee,  gin  ye'll  be  an  honest  fallow  for  anes,  and  just  daiker  up  the  gate 
wi'  this  Sassenach." 

"  Hout  awa'  wi'  your  gentility,"  replied  the  Baillie,  "  carry  your  gentle 
bluid  to  the  Cross,  and  see  what  ye'll  buy  wi't.  But,  if  I  were  to  come,  wad 
ye  really  and  soothfastly  pay  me  the  siller?" 

"  I  swear  to  ye,"  said  the  Highlander,  "  upon  the  halidome  of  him  that 
sleeps  beneath  the  grey  stane  at  Inch  Cailleach." 

"  Say  nae  mair,  Robin — say  nae  mair — We'll  see  what  may  be  dune. 
But  ye  maunna  expect  me  to  gang  ower  the  Highland  line — I'll  gae  beyond 
the  line  at  uo  rate.  Ye  maun  meet  me  about  Bucklivie  or  the  Clachan  of 
Aberfoil, — and  dinna  forget  the  needful." 

"  Nae  fear — nae  fear,"  said  Campbell ;  "  I'll  be  as  true  as  the  steel  blade 
that  never  failed  its  master.  But  I  must  be  budging,  Cousin,  for  the  air  o' 
Glasgow  tolbooth  is  no  that  ower  salutary  to  a  Highlander's  constitution." 

"  Troth,"  replied  the  merchant,  "  and  if  my  duty  were  to  be  dune,  ye 
couldna  change  your  atmosphere,  as  the  minister  ca's  it,  this  ae  wee  while. — 
Ochon,  that  I  sud  ever  be  concerned  in  aiding  and  abetting  an  escape  frae 
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justice !  it  will  be  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  me  and  mine,  and  my  very  father's 
memory,  for  ever." 

"  Hout  tout,  man  !  let  that  plee  stick  in  the  wa',"  answered  his  kinsman; 
"  when  the  dirt's  dry  it  will  rub  out. — Your  father,  honest  man,  could  look 
ower  a  friend's  fault  as  weel  as  anither." 

"Ye  may  be  right,  Robin,"  replied  the  Bailhe,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion ;  "  he  was  a  considerate  man,  the  deacon ;  he  ken'd  we  had  a'  our 
frailties,  and  he  lo'ed  his  friends. — Ye '11  no  hae  forgotten  him,  Robin  ?"  This 
question  he  put  in  a  softened  tone,  conveying  as  much  at  least  of  the  ludicrous 
as  the  pathetic. 

"  Forgotten  him !"  replied  his  kinsman — "  What  said  ail  me  to  forget 
him  ? — a  wapping  weaver  he  was,  and  wrought  my  first  pair  o'  hose. — But 
come  aw'a,  kinsman, 

"  Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  cann, 
Come  saddle  my  horses,  and  call  up  my  man ; 
Come  open  your  gates,  and  let  me  gae  free, — 
I  daurna  stay  longer  in  bonny  Dundee." 

"  Whisht,  Sir  1"  said  the  magistrate,  in  an  authoritative  tone — "  lilting 
and  singing  sae  near  the  latter  end  o'  the  Sabbath  !  Tin's  house  may  hear  thee 
sing  another  tune  yet — Aweel,  we  hae  a'  backslidings  to  answer  for — 
Stanchells,  open  the  door." 


